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THE SHALLOWS OF MODERN 
SERIOUS DRAMA 


EVERYONE SEEMS FIRMLY CONVINCED that these are times to try men’s 
souls. In our great wealth we find an irresistible honesty in admitting 
our bankruptcy. In a world geared to feed our appetites to bursting we 
take a glutton’s pleasure in declaring our perpetual hunger. “The world 
is sick,” those most sensitive to the modern condition tell us; and even 
those who do not believe them acquiesce to the most lurid evidence of 
decay. For the average television fan dozing before his weekly sample 
of serious TV drama just as for the research physicist keeping up with 
the latest Faulkner novel, tales of boy scouts turned savage, of Moms 
and Dads locked in degrading conflict, of schoolteachers and public 
servants caught in unspeakable corruption, of heroes crushed by a 
secret cowardice have become commonplace. We need no Gertrude 
Stein come back from the dead to tell us that this, too, is a lost genera- 
tion; we ask only for fresh proofs of its lostness, new, progressively more 
electrifying analogues of its enervating desperation. Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s nymphets, Tennessee Williams’ cannibals, and Samuel Beckett’s 
ash cans for parents are no more than we feel we need. Fame and 
fortune await him who can top them. 

In the total effort made in the past two decades to find artistic 
equivalents for our dismay, the drama and its kindred forms have taken 
a leading part, not so much because of their superiority as because of 
their ability to reach a wide audience. Of serious novelists and poets, 
few have had so general a reception as Arthur Miller, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, William Inge, and Paddy Chayevsky, particularly since their 
plays almost always have a film version; and even their European 
brethren—John Osborne, Jean Anouilh, Jean Giraudoux, Samuel Beck- 
ett, and Eugene Ionesco—get a surprisingly large hearing every year, 
not just off-Broadway, but in University and Community theaters all 
over the country. But even if we limit the direct influence of this soft 
core to those who read and see plays or who see the relevant movies, 
we must still take into account the vast indirect influence on the thou- 
sands of serious television plays written in their blurred shadows. What- 
ever posterity may think of the drama of the mid-century, no voice has 
been louder and for that reason more effective in conditioning what 
frequently passes for mid-century high-mindedness. 

Modern serious drama, as distinct from box-office drama, has risen 
to its mission courageously. Driven by the starched specter of Victorian 
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vapidity, it has struggled to revitalize itself by treating honestly the 
dilemmas of the modern temper. Goaded into a sense of inferiority by 
the example of modern fiction, it has resorted to unprecedented amal- 
gams of subject matter and technique to achieve a comparable power. 
Everyone agrees that the results have been exciting, that its search for 
new kinds of dramatic images has yielded a gratifying number of com- 
pelling and sometimes even profound plays. Yet too seldom do we 
trouble to assess its achievement, to ask of this vital cultural force, 
“What have we here?” ) 


2 


The variety encompassed by plays so disparate as Anouilh’s Time 
Remembered and Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof cannot be ignored. 
Modern serious drama, the drama that unmistakably attempts to in- 
terpret contemporary life, has its delicacy and violence, its gaiety and ) 
pain, its illuminations and fatuities, its depth: and shallows. Yet more 
surprising and even more important than its variety is its elusive uni- 
formity. So much is made of its highly particularized events and of the 
Willy Lomans, Stanley Kowalskis, and Martys that dominate them that 
we often fail to see that a startling percentage of our serious plays are 
essentially the same play. The theater abounds in individual voices, but 
a great many of them are singing the same song, singing it with energy, 
ingenuity, and daring, it is true, but so frequently the same song that 
we have come to know it almost too well to try to identify it. | 

Perhaps the only commonplace left to a world convinced of its 
fundamental incoherence is that experience is a chaos, that the dis- 
integration of the grand illusion of tradition leaves us no alternative 
but to stare anxiously into a Disney sunset. Most serious modern 
writers begin with this premise, at least, and modern playwrights are 
no exception. The important innovations in production techniques, 
scene design, and acting have evolved—whatever their initial im- 
pulses—to keep step with a theater religiously seeking better ways to 
represent chaos: houses without walls, ladders where houses should be, 
rooms in irregular angles, scaffolds for mountains, gauzes, ghostly 
music, the cyclorama and its infinite spaces, actors capable of tearing 
themselves to tatters. The validity of these fresh resources cannot be 
denied, but clearly it is no accident that they are ideally adapted to | 
rendering a heightened sense of the illusoriness, the insecurity, the 
cacophony, the obscurity, and the decadence of modern experience. 
Still more important, our new acquisitions in subject matter lend them- 
selves almost too facilely as proofs of our sickness. The most obvious 
are dope addiction, alcoholism, homosexuality, mental illness in its 
most lurid forms, and now cannibalism; but only the imitators or the ‘ 
imitated when they are off their game need such loaded material. t 
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Without it, Williams, Inge, Chayevsky, Beckett, Ionesco, Anouilh, and 
Osborne are acknowledged experts in ugly, sordid, horrifying fictional 
worlds. And what they offer in the name of reality, the complex, fre- 
quently ironic, highly distressing dramatic surfaces of Blanche DuBois’ 
South, of Jimmy Porter’s England, of General Saint-Pé’s France, cannot 
be easily rejected, however arbitrary they may sometimes seem. 

But the spectacle of society in decay is only part of the formula that 
has most consistently dazzled those with a will to be serious; just as 
important are characters sufficiently stunted to be helpless. Despite all 
the variety to be met in contemporary serious drama, the majority of 
serious plays in our time—perhaps the typical serious play of our time 
—develop their power by peopling fictional worlds in agonizing states 
of disintegration with characters maximally sensitive and maximally 
vulnerable to them. Usually only two avenues are open to modern 
heroes: victimization or brutalization; and sometimes they are the same 
avenue. A quick glance at Anouilh’s young lovers; at Williams’ Val and 
Vee, Amanda and Laura, Blanche DuBois, Kilroy, Jacques Casanova, 
and Marguerite Gautier; at Inge’s Doc and Lola; at John Osborne's 
Jimmy and Alison Porter, George Dillon and Ruth Gray, and Archie 
Rice; or at Beckett’s battered relics traces the line between sympathy 
and revulsion on which most of the memorable characters of the past 
two decades stand. Sometimes they are innocents like Anouilh’s Anti- 
gone, Williams’ Laura, or one of the several Orpheuses of recent treat- 
ment; sometimes they are fading failures like Blanche DuBois, Doc 
or Lola, or Archie Rice; occasionally they are the enfeebled old like 
Ionesco’s aged couple in The Chairs or Beckett’s Hamm. But always 
they are powerless, creatures caught in a loathsome web, wriggling and 
twitching, summing up in their predicament one of the most com- 
pelling statements about our time. 

We can protest, of course, that this description covers only part of 
any one of the plays mentioned. That is true. But what is important is 
that it covers so much of so many of the serious plays that have recently 
been successful. It is no accident that the motif of waiting has become 
in our drama as commonplace as the quest in the medieval romances. 
Estragon and Vladimir wait for Godot, Hamm and Clov for the end, 
Amanda and Laura for the gentleman caller, Blanche for Shep Hunt- 
leigh, Kilroy for the unpredictable Fugitivo, Archie Rice and his family 
for the return of Mick, Lola for the return of Little Sheba. Whatever 
the interpretive point involved (and frequently it is obscure), waiting 
is ideally suited to protract a dramatization of helpless suffering. Nor 
is it an accident that recent drama has developed and assiduously ex- 
ploited an unworthly rival to traditional scenes of recognition, reversal, 
and suffering in what might be called the scene of humiliation. Few 
things approach closer to cliché proportions in recent serious plays, 
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movies, and TV dramas than the scenes in which characters are peeled 
of all dignified disguise, denuded to the accompaniment of much shout- 
ing, breast-beating, and slavering in the best modern acting style. 
Williams lingers with a terrifying fascination on Stanley Kowalski’s cat- 
and-mouse game with Blanche, after he has learned about her past 
in Laurel. Osborne takes an unmistakable delight in Jimmy Porter’s 
verbal destruction of Alison for her crime of middle-class origins. 
Ionesco practically begins the action of The Chairs with a nonagen- 
arian woman holding in her lap her nonagenarian husband, who cries: 
“Ah! where are you, Mamma, Mamma, where are you Mamma? . . . hi, 
hi, hi, 'm an orphan . . . an orphan, dworphan.” It is distress that is 
aimed at, of course, distress of a kind too easily mistaken for something 
more profound. Typically, this is a key emotion in this drama, and, 
typically, it is aroused by the image of human beings so sensitive and 
so vulnerable trapped by a condition so painful. 


3 


Perhaps this interpretation of our condition is no more or less than 
the truth, or at least one very important truth. Perhaps we have no 
choice but to accept it and to accept the brand of high-mindedness that 
it has proliferated. Certainly it is a powerful statement, and certainly 
it is of all such statements the most successful, the most enthusiastically 
received by great numbers of thoughtful people. Let there be no mis- 
take about it: this is a seriousness that sells. And certainly its ac- 
ceptance is not difficult, in the face of the corrosive anxiety of our time 
not difficult at all. 

What prompts hesitation and suspicion is that of all the possible 
truths about our time this is in most respects the easiest to accept. Per- 
haps therein lies its success. Given the desperate need for a view of 
modern experience that faces its anguish and perplexity and at the same 
time comforts the afflicted, we have, paradoxical though it may seem, 
something to gain from Williams, Inge, Osborne, et al., provided we are 
not looking for too much. For all their grimness, these writers abound 
in comfort of a soft, uncritical, sentimental kind. 

For those who still feel that something like the stature accorded to 
human beings by tradition has not been entirely lost, it is, understand- 
ably, a cold comfort. But it has, among other distinct advantages, the 
therapeutic value of absolution. Rarely, if ever, need we feel responsible 
for the condition of life represented in the Kowalskis’ living room, or 
the Porters’ one-room flat, or Lola’s kitchen, or for that matter in Creon’s 
Thebes. It exists; it is frightening; it atrophies human effort in every 
imaginable way. But we are not responsible for it; and we are not 
asked to follow failures that the characters can in all humanity be held 
accountable for. The emphasis is unmistakably on man suffering, on 
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creatures trapped and dying, on the pathos and revulsion of their futile 
kicking and screaming. Though the image may be grisly, it serves to 
absolve us of important guilt, of all but a superficial responsibility to 
be good to one another, of the need for thought. 

Yet the appearance of thoughtfulness the formula does have; other- 
wise, it would never have won the approval of the intelligentsia. The 
benchmarks of contemporary literature—ambiguity, complexity, irony, 
and obscurity—are displayed proudly everywhere in Williams’ avowed 
interest in symbols, in Beckett’s tendency to salt his dialogue with 
waste-land clichés, in the self-conscious straining on all sides for dra- 
matic metaphors, and, perhaps most frequently, in the represented 
ambivalences of the human relationships in the plays. No one can deny 
that the texture is intricate. The conflicting loyalties, animosities, de- 
sires, and frustrations of the Wingfield family in The Glass Menagerie, 
of Jerry Kingsley’s family in The Middle of the Night, of Hamm and 
Clov’s grotesque relationship in Endgame defy precise description. But 
we must not overlook that this complexity serves most typically to 
create and particularize the condition, seldom, if ever, to clarify the 
characters’ relations to it. The dramatic surfaces, the fictional worlds 
to which we respond, are tangled nets, but the characters’ relations to 
them are uniformly simple. The characters are victims, poor fish flop- 
ping about absurdly, bruising themselves inevitably and futilely. We 
are lulled, perhaps even flattered, into a sense of just complexity; but 
the total response secured is really quite uncomplicated. What is there 
to say beyond: “How dreadful! How painful! How sad! Oh, the pity 
of it!” 

“Pity” would seem to be the right word to describe what follows from 
the distress aimed at by much of modern serious drama. Pity. Pathos. 
Sympathy. Yet even “pity” will not do if we continue to understand 
by it that emotion called up in us by great works of the past, that 
emotion that proceeds from seeing man in the toils of immutable in- 
security. There is nothing immutable about the condition of con- 
temporary life as it is represented in our drama; there is no sense that 
it has always been this way. On the contrary, we noisily insist that it 
is much worse than it has ever been, that for thirty or forty years we 
have been living in a hell such as the past could not imagine. Ours is 
a pity, in other words, that typically does not embrace the history of 
man; it is, more precisely, pity for us. It is self-pity. Rarely is it met 
more nakedly than at the end of Look Back in Anger in Jimmy’s invita- 
tion to Alison to return to their “bear’s cave . . . squirrel’s drey.” After 
all the screaming and weeping, after she has left him and he has taken 
her girl friend as his mistress and she has lost their child, he asks her 
to come back with the warning, “There are cruel steel traps lying about 
everywhere, just waiting for rather mad, slightly satanic, and very 
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timid little animals. Poor squirrels!” Her response, “Poor bears! Oh, 
poor, poor bears!” effectively sums up one of the principal responses of 
our generation. 

The staggering majority of serious plays in our time are just such 
sad songs of self-pity. Their power and their success proceed from 
the profound need for comfort in a world that few deny is difficult, 
from their capacity to confirm, not what all thoughtful people believe, 
but what a great many want to believe. In theaters all over the western 
world and more important, perhaps, in the movie and TV studios that 
take their standards of seriousness from the theaters, the images form 
and the voices rise, neither to explore nor to protest, but to chant what 
has now become almost a formula-prayer. Who can resist absolution 
and flattery? What emotion is easier to yield to than self-pity? 


4 


Perhaps this, too, is no more or less than the truth about our time. 
Perhaps this is all we have left. Judging solely by the criterion of fre- 
quency, we might think so, except that this description does not include 
the best work of Arthur Miller, of Jean Anouilh, of Ugo Betti, of Archi- 
bald MacLeish, or of a film director like Vittorio De Sica. It is, above 
all, their best work that defines the limitations of much of the rest of 
modern serious drama, that forces our troubadours of self-pity into 
perspective. It is for us to recognize the difference, to identify the 
song, and to understand its special kind of appeal for us. 

Self-pity is a dangerous emotion at any time because it is so negative. 
It blunts perception; it terminates thought; and it substitutes for these 
an invitation to luxuriate in all that we hold dear: our superiority, our 
sensitivity, our innocence, our sense of persecution. Yet if we will con- 
cede (and who will not?) to the sad songs that these are, indeed, try- 
ing times, perhaps self-pity is particularly dangerous for us because 
it so effectively seals off all ways out. There is no way out of self-pity. 
If there is a new, meaningful relationship to be worked out between 
man and his world, we can be sure that self-pity will not inspire it. 


ANTHONY CAPUTI 














CHARLES ROGERS: LATE VICTORIAN 
PROVINCIAL PLAYWRIGHT 


A DECADE AND A HALF AGO Allardyce Nicoll in authoritatively sum- 
marizing Victorian drama noted that in the last half of the nineteenth 
century “dramatic productivity” exceeded “in quantity that of any cor- 
responding period of the past.” In attempting to list all of the authors 
and plays in Great Britain in the last fifty years before the innovation 
of motion pictures, he counted some 3,000 playwrights and found him- 
self “burdened with more than 20,000 titles.” Able to treat specifically 
only the major figures in the mountainous material before him, he sug- 
gested: “Later workers may fill in such gaps as I have left.”! It is my 
purpose in this paper to write the modest, minor Charles Rogers chap- 
ter of this voluminous record,” with the hopeful notion that there may 
be occasional items in it that theatrical historians can use to corroborate 
or qualify their picture of the period. 

Although he never gained prominence in the West End during his 
short career, Rogers did succeed well enough as author, actor, and man- 
ager to send his large family to private school and give the older child- 
ren opportunities for a firm foundation in the acting profession. He 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1863. During Rogers’ boyhood, 
his father, Charles, moved to Manchester, England, where he estab- 
lished a small business as a manufacturer of rubber garments and allied 
products. The future playwright, apprenticed to this business, re- 
nounced it in favor of the theater, of which he had had a taste through 
various local productions. Leaving for London against his father’s 
wishes he secured a role in Black-eyed Susan at the old Sadler’s Wells. 
And then he fell in love. But neither Hannah Maria Smith nor her 
parents approved of the theater. They thought acting a degrading pro- 
fession for a man. 

At the time of decision young Rogers wrote his beloved from Cam- 
bridge where the company he was in was apparently playing. The 
letter is dated “August-the-I-don’t-know”; but there is no uncertainty 
about “My darling Annie”: 





1946), pene Nicoll, A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900 (Cambridge, 
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2.’ In addition to information available in Nicoll and in The Era and The Era Almanack 
and Annual this paper is based upon the following original sources: a study of the manus vd 
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I received your loving letter on Tuesday. I can’t help the 
mistakes cos I’m in love—not with the widow [apparently his role 
in the play called for this] but with my Annie. We had very hard 
work all week and here I am now in my bedroom studying. I 
haven't had much chance of seeing about Cambridge, but what I 
have seen of it is lovely. There is a beautiful river here and I have 
been invited by a gentleman to accompany him for a day’s good 
boating but I can’t get the time. I am so glad you confessed how 
much you love me, dear. I shall always try to be worthy of your 
love. You know how I love you, dearest; and if you have forgotten 
I'll have to repeat all my love stories when I return. I am counting 
all the kisses that I am missing, up till now 1806. When I come 
home I'll kiss you all away. . . . I'm not even looking at the girls 
here. When they pass I squint and run .. . My undying love to 
my own Annie. Please forgive bad writing, Ducky. XXXXXX 


Young Rogers quit the theater, married his sweetheart and went back 
to the family’s rabber garment business in Manchester. 

But the theater could not be banished from his mind. For recreation, 
during spare time from his business duties, Rogers began writing plays. 
Eventually he read one called The Reprobate to his wife. She became 
so enthusiastic about it that she encouraged her husband to return to 
London and attempt to resume his career in the theater. This he did, 
as actor, manager, and playwright. Meanwhile a large family arrived: 
three girls, three boys. The playwright’s son has commented interest- 
ingly: 

Like the farmer who needed hands to run the farm, so play authors 

had to cast plays as cheaply as possible. The result was that we 


all—like so many other English actors’ families—made our debuts 
in the theatre at a very young age. 


As the Rogers’ fortunes improved in the theater they declined in the 
rubber garment business. Mr. John Rogers has recorded the situation in 
these words: 


My dear grandfather went on the rampage and the rocks. He 
loved to toast the Queen—much too often, and eventually went 
bankrupt on the Queen’s account! God save the Queen! 


After extensive experience in the provinces Rogers believed himself 
ready for his first production in London proper, Josiah’s Dream at the 
old Strand Theatre, May 21, 1896. W. C. Penley, creator of the title 
role in Charley’s Aunt, had conferred with Rogers about the play and 
had advanced him £50 to confirm his option. However, before the 
play was completed Penley had been forced by serious illness to retire 
entirely from the theater. A substitute actor consequently created the 
role of Josiah—for a disappointingly short run. 

By autumn, Rogers (with Carter Livesey, identified in Rogers’ will as 
his “acting manager” and executor) had completed The Days of Crom- 
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well and scheduled it for tour with Rogers in the leading role of Sir 
Marsden Mardyke. In commenting on the play’s production at the 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, “on Monday, October 19th, 1896, for the 
first time,” the reviewer for The Era observed that the play “bids fair 
in every way to be a sucessful one.” Scenery and costuming were found 
“exceedingly pretty and appropriate” and the authors were commended 
for having “constructed a play that is full of interest and romance.” As 
for the playwright-actor himself: “Mr. Charles Rogers is excellent as 
Sir Marsden Mardyke, the constant dread of death and gradual decline 
being admirably expressed.” 

It was perhaps more than histrionic talent that made Rogers con- 
vincing in the role. He was on the threshoid of developing a cardiac 
condition that caused his death two and a half years later, at his home, 
Leystonstone, Essex, April 21, 1899. His energetic career ended at the 
age of thirty-six; Rogers had written all of his memorable plays in the 
single decade following 1889. 


Nicoll’s list of Rogers’ plays is as follows: 


D. Reality (Barnsley, 30/12/89). L.C. 

D. The Democrat (Grand, Nottingham, 22/3/93, copy.). L.C. 
D. Sherlock Holmes (Glasgow, 28/5/94). 

F.C. rf s Dream; or, The Woman of the Future (Str. 21/5/96). 


D. The Days of Cromwell ( Aven., Sunderland, 9/7/96, copy.; 
Borough, Stratford, 19/10/96; WL. 2/1 1/96). L.C. (Written 
in collaboration with C. LIVESEY. ) 

P. The Forty Thieves (Borough, Stratford, 26/12/96). L.C. 

D. The Ladder of Life; or, The Gordons to the Front (Borough, 
Stratford, 20/5/98). L.C. (Written in collaboration with W. 
BOYNE. )® 


This listing fails to include two of Rogers’ apparently best known and 
most successful plays: In the King’s Name and £1,000 Reward. The 
first of these was not entirely unknown to Nicoll, for he includes it in 
his “hand-list of plays” by “unknown authors.” However, the five-act 
manuscript, dated as having been written in 1895, indicates incontro- 
vertibly that it was the work of Rogers. Nicoll records in his anonymous 
listing what was apparently the correct licensing information: “L. C. 
Stratford, 7/8/96.” Extant playbills indicate that this drama continued 
to be played after Rogers’ death both by his own company (presum- 
ably for a while under the direction of Edward Carter Livesey, Rogers’ 
collaborator on The Days of Cromwell, and referred to in Rogers’ will, 
dated April 20, 1899, as “my now acting manager”) and by “Miss Ida 





3. Nicoll, A History of Late Nineteenth yy! Drama, 1850-1900, II, 548. (The letter 
before the title indicates the nature of the work: D., drama; F.C., farcical comedy; P., pantomime. 
L.C. is an abbreviation for “Lord Chamberlain”; the dates signify the initial production for 
licensing purposes. ) 
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Molesworth’s and Mr. Mark Blow’s Co.” A second of Rogers’ plays 
which Nicoll listed as by “unknown authors” was The Reprobate, 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlian at the Atheneum, Lancaster, De- 
cember 15, 1891. This has been described by the playwright’s son as his 
father’s first-written play. 

As for£1,000 Reward, it appears to be unlisted in Nicoll, either 
under “Rogers” or under “unknown authors.” There is no indication 
on what is apparently the only extant manuscript of when it was 
written, but there is among the Rogers’ papers a contract between 
“Mr. Charles Rogers and Mr. Harding Thomas” dated September 3, 
1894, an “agreement to let rights of performing “21,000 Reward or 
The Secrets of London.” The contract provided that Thomas should 
pay the playwright fifty pounds “on the execution of this agreement” 
and “a sum equivalent to five per centum on the gross receipts . . . not 
later than Tuesday in every week.” Rogers retained the right (clause 
four) “to determine how the characters . . . shall be allotted . . . and 
played by the members of the company from time to time engaged by 
the said Harding Thomas.” Mr. John Rogers has referred to £1,000 
Reward as his father’s favorite play. It, like In the King’s Name con- 
tinued to be produced after Rogers’ death. One of the playbills for it 
indicates its production at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.: “Monday, 
December 10, 1900, for six nights only, important engagement of Mr. 
Kenyon Lyle’s powerful company, in the ever popular play, £1,000 
Reward, by Charles Rogers.” Another program shows that the play was 
being done by Rogers’ own company, now featuring his oldest son, 
Charles, and his youngest son, Gerald, at the Alexandra Theatre, Shef- 
field, for the week beginning Monday, May 24, 1909. 

What impressions does the reader derive from Rogers’ plays? He 
observes that three of them (The Days of Cromwell, The Ladder of 
Life, and In the King’s Name) dealt with historical or pseudo-historical 
material. Men in military uniform are employed to add their color to 
popular entertainment. The note of patriotism is struck at least lightly 
not only in the historical plays but in The Democrat and £1,000 Re- 
ward as well. Rogers apparently prized an element of mystery in his 
story-line; his most memorable motif is identical twins separated since 
childhood. Although caricature and farcical frolic may make the first 
impression, the reader discovers also the earnest discussion of con- 
temporary social problems. Josiah’s Dream is a satire on the excesses of 
the feminism movement; The Democrat poses the issue of the true 
leader of labor versus the self-seeker who foments and fosters strikes 
for his personal advantage. The comic song is a recurrent ingredient in 
the Rogers’ formula: Reality, The Democrat, Josiah’s Dream, £1,000 
Reward. 
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Professor Allardyce Nicoll has pointed out that one of the most in- 
teresting and surprising inconsistencies in popular productions of the 
late nineteenth century lay in the contrast between the melodramatic 
nature of plot and language and the emphasis on realism of the set. 
Several of Rogers’ plays offer effective substantiation for this. For 
example, a program for The Days of Cromwell at the Royal Artillery 
Theatre, Woolwich, contains the following prominent note: 


THE TORTURE CHAMBER 


In Act 2 is an exact reproduction of that in Warwick Castle in the 
Cromwellian Period. This Scene is pronounced by the entire 
London Press to be the most Startling Sensation in any existing 
Melo-Drama. 


An octavo handbill for the Princess Theatre, Bradford, Monday, 
November 7, 1898, advertises: 


Facts which you can verify by attending a performance of “The 
Ladder of Life, or, Gordons to the Front,” a play that possesses 
more interesting features than any other drama ever seen in 
England. It produces with absolute fidelity the famous Dargai 
episode from pictures taken on the spot . . . Its scenery was painted 
from sketches made by artists who were sent to the seat of war for 
the purpose of obtaining perfect facsimiles of the scenes for the 
British Illustrated Press. 


The “forthcoming amusements” column of the Chronicle strikes the 
same note in advertising the production of the play at the Empire 
Theatre, Oldham, November 21, 1898: 


The management have gone in with a “bang” next week for 
realism. “The Ladder of Life” is a new play, and it contains among 
its spectacular effects a scene representing the brilliant charge of 
the Gordon Highlanders at Dargai, and two of those who actually 
took part in it will be seen in the mimmic display, viz., Pipe Majors 
Stuart and Macdonald. Another strong incident is the rescue of 
the heroine from death under the impending descent of a Nasmyth 
hammer .. . We would advise all patriotic people to attend the 
Empire next week. 


Rogers’ linguistic realism, in terms of contemporary taste, may be 
documented in one instance by a quotation from the review of The 
Days of Cromwell in The Era, October 24, 1896: 


The comedy scenes are supplied by the doings of Shadrake Shad- 
well and Mrs. Shadwell, the host and mistress of the Magpie Inn, 
and their exceedingly amorous maid Betsy and two Puritan 
soldiers, Smite and Pray and Chant and Slay. Some of the lines 
spoken by these two latter characters might well be eliminated, 
coming dangerously near irreverence. 
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A synopsis of several of Rogers’ plays will indicate his typical material 
and techniques, his character types and narrative vigor. Reality, 1889, 
was paradoxically subtitled a new romantic play in four acts. This, 
like The Democrat and In the King’s Name, makes use of the drama of 
mistaken identity. Geoffrey and Gerald Clifford are identical twins, 
Gerald an honorable officer in the Queen’s Navy, Geoffrey a dissolute 
gamester. They have arranged to meet at a “gambling hall near the 
Haymarket” (London), Gerald apparently intending to reprove his 
erring brother. Captain Dudley, a companion of Geoffrey's, hates 
Gerald for the latter’s having won the affection of Miriam Grace, a 
girl they both wanted, and he hates Geoffrey because of his physical 
resemblance to Gerald. Geoffrey expresses regret for his profligate 
life—especially for seducing and abandoning a lovely Italian girl, Ina 
de Pinsuti, in Florence—and for his unlikeness to his brother: 


I'm his twin—as you yourself say—“two impressions from the same 
plate couldn't be more alike’—except in light and shade—for 
where he stands out in bold relief—a fearless, true, and honorable 
man—I, his counterpart, stand blackened in the shade—of all that’s 
bestial and contemned—a globe-trotter after every new sensa- 
tional vice—a gallant among women—a wine-bibber—roué— 
spendthrift—beast and gamester (picks up cards) as every spot 
upon these cards would murmur back, could they but speak. 
(Throws cards, scattering them in the air) See—how they revel 
in their power over such as I—their diamonds speak of wealth— 
their hearts of grief—their clubs—of violent ends—their spades— 
of hurried exits all unblest. Ha! Ha! Ha! Drink, drink, to the 
scattered power of the Gamester’s Paper God!—I'll play no more! 


(drinks ) 
Geoffrey falls into a drunken sleep. Dudley attempts to rob him; 
Geoffrey awakens, reaches for his pistol. They struggle. Dudley gets 
the gun; Geoffrey is shot; Dick Larkspur, a race-track appendage, has 
witnessed the shooting. Dudley pushes Geoffrey's body under the 
table, throws the pistol on it and slips out. Gerald enters, discovers the 
body, picks up the gun. Dudley enters, accuses Gerald of murdering 
his brother. The police are called, but Gerald escapes in order to go 
to see Miriam Grace. Led by Dudley, the police pursue Gerald to the 
rectory of Dr. Grace at Seaford. Gerald is arrested, tried and de- 
ported to Australia. After several years in the penal colony he escapes 
and returns to Seaford with his health badly shattered. About to be 
reapprehended he leaps from the cliff into the sea. Miraculously he 
turns up in the final act in Nice, France, as “Count Santo,” a reputedly 
wealthy socialite. He is, of course, bent upon revenging himself on 
Dudley for the latter’s murder of Geoffrey and his attempts to dishonor 
Miriam Grace. They fight with rapiers and Dudley is killed. Gerald’s 
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mission is accomplished: “Miriam, freedom, love, air, liberty! This at 
last is sweet REALITY.” 

The Democrat, copyrighted in 1893, actually carries a manuscript 
date of 1889. As the play opens in the kitchen of a cottage in Stepney 
Green we are apprised of a dock strike that has paralyzed the neighbor- 
hood for three months—a memorable antecedent to the scene and at- 
mosphere of Galsworthy’s Strife twenty years later. The first act 
chief characters are Jonas Plummit, a drunken cockney workman, 
Violet, his putative daughter, Betty, his sister, Sarah, a working-girl 
boarder, Wilfred Rawleigh, strike promoter, who has been a roomer in 
the Plummit household, and John Middleton. The play opens with 
Sarah being fought over by two suitors, Jimmy, a green grocer, and 
Toff Smart, no longer a workman, but a “comic singer’—“The idol of 
the music halls,” he says. The scene is farcical: 


jim: Sarah, remember your solemn vow to me! 

TOFF (one on each side of sanraH): Don’t ’ave a bloomin’ coster, 
Sarah, ave a gentleman. 

jim: Sarah, think of me and tater-cart and Moke chucked in.— 

ToFF: ‘Ave the h’idol o’ the Music Halls, Sarah, you'll see it in 
the bloomin’ bills. 

ym: Sarah! ’ave the ’art as loves yer fer yerself alone! 


TOFF: Think of the poetry and love what was in my ‘art when 
I wrote “Rorty Sarah”— ave a poet, Sarah, not a costermonger. 

ym: Sarah, I've got a ’art as tender as a cabbage. 

TOFF: Yes, Sarah, and a bloomin’ head as green. 

SARAH: Oh, blokes, if you are genl’men, behave as sich. 

yim (very seriously): Sarah, stand away, there’s been a remark 
made about my ed wot'’s got to be washed out in gore. 

TOoFF: What!—yer bloomin’ ’ead, soap and water ‘ud make a 
good wash for it, and unless ye want to alter yer natural ’istory, 
I'd use Monkey Brand. 

jm (rolling off his coat): Sarah, stand away! 

SARAH: Oh, ’evins! 

jm: If you went down on your two bended marro-bones, Sarah, 
I could never spare that bloke, as called my nat’ral ’istory a Monkey 
Brand! Come on!— 

(dances up and down stage—sarau interposing ) 

TOFF (turning up his cuffs): Sarah, let me tap his claret in sich 
a scientific manner as’'ll make it quite a pleasure to him! Name 
your church-yard, Jemmy, and I'll order a soot o’black. 

yim: Sarah, you ‘ear that langwidge, he threatens to spiflicate 
me! If I fall, Sarah, the Moke and the cart is yours on condition 
that you remains my h’affianced widder (squeezing her hand). 
Now, Sarah, leave us to the death! 

Dances up and down—torr does the same—sarau between. 
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SARAH: Blokes!—I’m going to chuck a faint! (screams and 
faints; both put an arm around her. ) 


Wildfred Rawleigh and John Middleton enter discussing the strike. 
Middleton, a talented young workman authentically interested in the 
welfare of the people, charges that Rawleigh has continued to agitate 
the strike situation solely to promote his own future candidacy for 
Parliament. Middleton appears to be the mouthpiece for the play- 
wright’s point of view: 


RAWLEIGH: Nonsense! What do you know of my views for the 
future? 


MIDDLETON: I guess from your present tactics—but you who 
would become a law-maker for the people, are as ignorant of the 
true principle of that socialism ed youn prate about, as any one 
of these simple labourers, whose —— of intellect you so de- 
spise. Socialism, as you dispense its doctrine is a blood-red rag 
by which you seek to incite the industrial bull to madly destroy 
—and be destroyed in turn—your doctrine is to possess or destroy, 
but you take no part in the pillage and destruction—you leave that 
for the worker to do—then you leave him to the punishment 
which already existing laws heap on his head—whilst you who 
incited, the moral but not the physical culprit, you escape the law 
—nay, in time you go to strengthen the very laws which you once 
denounced as infamous, but which become your individual safe- 
guard,—when over the bruised heads of the people you gain 
wealth and position enough to enable you to look back on their 
rights with contempt. 

RAWLEIGH: Highty-tighty!—you had better go and preach your 
doctrine to the people. 

MIDDLETON: No! I am one of the people, I will not preach to 
them—But I'll act—I'll help them in a fair struggle to my last 
drop of blood, but to incite them to acts of violence which will re- 
bound upon their own heads—I will not! 

RAWLEIGH: One of the people!—yes, you are certainly one of 
the brawny, labouring herd. 

MIDDLETON: Yes,—but not of the cunning, preaching herd who 
toil not neither do they spin, who affect to despise the poor toiler 
whilst like parasites ’tis only by clinging to him that they are able 
to exist themselves. 


RAWLEIGH: “Tis a pity your employers cannot hear your senti- 
ments—they might feel elated. 

MIDDLETON: I speak not against the honest employer of labour 
—but against him who neither labours nor employs !abour— 
against that democrat who is the greatest conservator of his own 
gains—lI take that to be your democratic principle to the letter. 


Rawleigh has seduced Violet, who discovers a letter inviting him to 
the house of Sir William Graydon. He now plans to spurn Violet in 
favor of possible marriage with Sir William’s daughter, Lillian. Middle- 
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ton, of course, is also in love with Violet but realizes that Violet is “the 
duped love of another.” He tells Rawleigh: “Marry Violet, or I'll kill 
you.” Violet pursues Rawleigh to the Graydon’s house. Lady Graydon 
recognizes her long-lost daughter, but faints and Violet leaves before 
the mystery can be cleared up. Violet finds Rawleigh in Victoria Park 
making another strike speech and insists that he marry her at once. He 
takes her to the dockside and pushes her into the Thames. Middleton 
hears her cries; he rescues her but she dies in his arms. Rawleigh is 
arrested for murder, a demented Jonas dies, and Middleton finds 
Violet’s twin sister, Lillian, a surprising replacement for his lost love. 

£1,000 Reward is labeled “a drama in prologue and three acts.” The 
prologue takes place “near the diamond fields.” Frederick Ingleford, 
an erstwhile London banker, critically injured in a fight with another 
diamond digger, tells his friend Rainsworth where he has concealed 
£10,000 worth of diamonds. Gilbert Lisle, a newcomer to the fields, 
who actually had seduced Ingleford’s wife and broken up his home a 
dozen years before, overhears Ingleford’s directions and steals his 
gems. Leaving Ingleford with a government doctor, Rainsworth pur- 
sues Lisle. 

Act I transfers us to Uncle Jepps’ garret in a poor section of London. 
Dick Springthorpe arrives home accompanied by an obvious gentle- 
man, young Fred Ingleford. Fred, chasing a thief, had been mistaken 
by the police as an accomplice, but Dick has tripped up the bobbies 
and rescued Fred. Dick, a cockney comic, explains the situation to his 
sister, Kitty, in a song to the “tune” of “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade”: 

Policeman to right of him, 
Policeman to left of him, 
Crowd stood in front of him, 
Old gent stood there, plundered! 
Where is my watch and chain 
Give it me back again; 
Give it him back again 
The bloomin’ crowd thundered. 
Quick, there’s a bloomin’ yell 
Sprawlin’ two policemen fell 
Legged by an unseen pal 
In the mud they both floundered. 
Forward sweet youth, I said 
Chivvy, and don’t be afraid 
What though this h’orphan knew 
I'd gone and blundered. 
Is not to make reply, 


Is not to reason why, 
Is but to cut and fly! 
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Dick works up “such passion” that Kitty thinks for “the blessed minute 
as you was Irvink.” They give Fred a dinner of saveloys. Uncle Jepps, 
an ex-middleweight boxer now associated with counterfeiters, enters 
with, by a surprising coincidence, Gilbert Lisle, also a part of the 
counterfeit gang. By passing himself off as the supposedly deceased 
Ingleford, Lisle expects to get possession of a large estate of which 
Ingleford has just become heir. He attempts to play father to young 
Fred as he meets him here for the first time, but Fred repudiates him. 
Enter Rainsworth, now also back in London, acting as a detective. 
Lisle encounters “Madame Sanson”—really Mrs. Ingleford—whom he 
had seduced thirteen years before. Now a music hall singer she is 
completely repentant. Lisle tells her that her husband is dead. She re- 
fuses to believe him and soon meets Frederick Ingleford in the street. 
He promises to forgive her when she has told him the name of her 
seducer. Subsequently Ingleford meets Lisle who tells him that Rains- 
worth was the guilty man. Lisle makes plans to murder both Rains- 
worth and Ingleford, but Rainsworth circumvents him and rescues 
them both. 

The scene shifts to the Ingleford’s elegant inherited house at Hamp- 
stead: luxurious furniture, “glass covered conservatory at back.” Young 
Fred proposes to marry his cockney sweetheart, Kitty. He regards her 
as a natural aristocrat and is sure that “neither education nor riches 
can make ladies or gentlemen of those who are not created so by 
nature.” Kitty does, however, miss her “saveloys and pease pudding.” 
The Inglefords never seem to serve anything but “lovely joints and 
chickens and Blonc Monges.” Dick wants to be coachman for his 
brother-in-law, but the idea is embarrassing to Fred. “Madame San- 
son,” “deathly pale, wild-looking and in a ragged black dress” makes 
her appearance, is forgiven by her wronged husband and reconciled 
with her daughter. Gilbert Lisle sneaks in with robbery on his mind 
but is followed by Uncle Jepps who attacks him. Rainsworth appears, 
his chain of evidence completed, handcuffs Lisle and announces that 
he is claiming the £1,000 reward, which had been posted for Lisle’s 
apprehension and conviction. 

Josiah’s Dream; or the Woman of the Future, 1896, is a pseudo- 
utopian satire on the feminism movement of the era—a protest against 
“Venus masquerading as Jove.” Written three years after W. S. Gil- 
bert’s Utopia (Limited), or the Flowers of Progress, it shows no in- 
debtedness to the earlier play. Its broad farce based upon men wear- 
ing women’s clothes and following women’s manners is more remi- 
niscent of Charley's Aunt whose star, W. C. Penley, apparently first 
commissioned its writing. Josiah Jenkins, a patent pill manufacturer, 
has been making passes at the Jenkins’ attractive French maid. Mrs. 
Jenkins caustically reproves him and goes off to join the “Society for 
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Advancement of Woman’s Rights.” Jenkins goes to sleep in his chair 
and dreams he is in the year 2001. The roles in life and the costumes 
of men and women have been completely reversed. The women now 
make the passes at any susceptible “manikin.” Lady Johanna’s song 
sets the mood: 


Now of all the ways of doing life, 
The best way is to go it, 

Don’t care a jot for care or strife, 
Or, if you do, don’t show it! 

Be jolly under every circ, 

And make the world your treasure, 
Accept your kismet like a Turk 
And live a life of pleasure. 


The house has an intercom system for its various rooms and radio- 
telephone communication with other houses; the “utopian dial” will 
also bring in entertainment from “The Music Bureau.” “Alcoholic 
lozenges” have replaced the whiskey and soda of 1896; in fact, all food 
and refreshment are in lozenge form. Like all the important “doc- 
toresses” and members of the “House of Commonesses” the Jenkins’ 
daughter, Georgina, has become quite a wonder. She “goes in for 
cricket, football, cycling, boxing, running, jumping, boating and the 
whole round of athletics.” In fact she even has a pair of wings with 
which she can make “twelve miles per hour” and demonstrates them 
with a short flight across the stage. Jenkins is very thankful to wake 
up at the end of the play. 

In the King’s Name, 1896, a five-act costume melodrama and comedy 
set in the eighteenth century, is the longest of Rogers’ plays. The plot 
concerns twin sons of the Duchess of Rockingham, but reputedly 
fathered by King George III rather than the Duke. The Duke disbeliev- 
ing his wife’s protestations of innocence has, twenty-five years before 
the play opens, taken an infant son and fled the court vowing revenge. 
(“Brother against brother, blood against blood.”) The son remaining 
with the Duchess is now an officer in the King’s army and expected 
momentarily from Holland with dispatches for His Majesty. Colonel 
Winters and Francis St. Aubyn enter. They have been set upon by 
highwaymen, robbed. They have seen the face of the brigand leader 
and recognized him as “precious Claude of Rockingham”—apparently 
leading a double life! Winters, a King’s officer, wants to see Claude 
hanged for the robbery, principally because Winters desires Claude's 
fiancée, Marie de Vandois. Claude enters with his arm in a sling. He, 
too, has been attacked, and robbed of the King’s dispatches, but Win- 
ters sees Claude’s injury as proof of his suspicion. He accuses Claude 
before the King who charges Winters to prove Claude's guilt or go to 
the Tower. 
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The scene is quickly shifted to a highwaymen’s tavern in Hounslow. 
“Mad Hugh,” the erstwhile Duke of Rockingham, and highwayman 
mates are joined by “Wild Darrel,” Hugh’s son and the leader of the 
gang. Winters and Claude appear with separate parties of soldiers to 
track down the highwaymen. A courier from St. James brings a dis- 
patch saying that the Duchess and Marie are coming to the heath! 
Claude and Darrel fight. “Mad Hugh” is shot. The Duchess and Marie 
arrive. Marie wounds Darrel with a shot and when his mask is off, she 
thinks he is Claude. Hugh has just dying strength left to reveal himself 
and Darrel to the Duchess. Claude has been arrested by Winters’ 
soldiers as being Darrel, the highwayman. 

Act III is labeled by the playwright “the trick explosion set.” Darrel 
has absconded with Marie whom he loves “madly.” Winters proposes 
that Darrel hide securely until Claude is hanged in his stead. This 
should make Marie an easy victim. Darrel says: “Curse Colonel 
Winters; he means death to me—and worse—for you.” But Darrel has 
a method of escape. 


DARREL: Beneath this chamber there’s a cellar in which we've 
a powder keg with a slow fuze attached and connected with the 
wall there (points R). Ah—now Colonel Winters, I have you and 
your soldiers at my mercy. I'll blow you up and leave it to the 
devil to drag you down again. 

MaRiE: And we'll be blown up too? 

DARREL: No, no—see. (presses on wall, L, and a narrow door 
opens) There’s a secret passage, very narrow, very dark, be care- 
ful how you go; it leads to an opening concealed outside in the ivy 
covered wall; you go quick! 

MARIE: And leave you—no! 

DARREL: Don’t fear for me, I'll follow you, but first I must keep 
here as a decoy till I clear the coast from outside and get as many 
in here as possible; then—the gunpowder—go—go—go 

(exit Marie L) 
(Darrel rushes to R strikes flint and gets light, then touches fuze 
as Winters appears. ) 


Darrel dashes through the secret door. 


(Terrific explosion, floor bursts up into splinters, walls blow out 
in fragments and soldiers discovered lying in various directions. 
Winters leaning on table torn and bleeding R and Darrel and 
Marie on horseback—through window at hock ) 


Claude, believed to be highwayman Darrel, is sentenced to be 
hanged at Tyburn. His mother pleads with the King for a pardon. The 
King declares that Claude’s innocence must be corroborated. Darrel 
arrives and assures the King that Claude is guiltless. The King gives 
him the pardon to take to Tyburn. Enroute he is attacked by Winters’ 
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men but escapes. Marie, the Duchess, and Winters have all arrived at 
Tyburn before Darrel. But without the pardon in hand the sheriff must 
execute. Claude is blindfolded; “executioners adjust rope.” The Duch- 
ess is prepared to shoot her son rather than see him hanged—“a dog’s 
death.” Then a “wild ooh” is heard. Winters urges on the executioners. 
The Duchess fires—cutting the rope! And Claude falls unhurt into the 
cart. Darrel arrives with the pardon but is shot by Winters’ men. He 
has strength enough, however, to grab a gun and run a bayonet through 
Winters. “Mad Hugh’s” ghost appears to escort Darrel to the great 
beyond amid the grateful blessings of the Duchess, Marie, and Claude. 

These short synopses of the story-lines of the five plays do not ade- 
quately indicate the complete flavor and interest of the dramas—such 
synopses rarely do. Rogers had a real flair for inserting delightful 
moments of realistic comedy into his frequently melodramatic narra- 
tives. In the plays as a group there is an extensive range of character 
types, but the comedy is usually confined to minor personages. Dialect 
is often a basic factor in comedy characterization: cockney, French, 
Italian, and Irish. The Honorable Augustus St. Maur in Reality is an 
excellent example of the use of lisp for comic characterization. The 
comedy of inebriation and of snuff-taking is usually well-managed. 
The use of song for comic relief has been illustrated in the synopses. 

A remarkable plot motif that occurs in three of the five plays here 
described (Reality, The Democrat, In the King’s Name) is the use of 
identical twins as a central fact in the story. But the casting problem 
is obviated by the plays having been written in such a way that the 
same quick-change actor could play both roles. 

Rogers varied his structural organization according to his material: 
Reality and The Democrat are in four acts—the fashionable pattern 
of the time; Josiah’s Dream is in three acts; £1,000 Reward, prologue 
and three acts; In the King’s Name, five acts. 

The elaborateness and variety of sets is most surprising considering 
the arrangements under which these provinicial dramas were pro- 
duced—a series of one-week stands around the season’s circuit, England, 
Scotland, Ireland. Of the five plays here described only Josiah’s Dream 
avoided multiple sets; it takes place entirely in the living apartment 
of the Jenkins’ house and the garden immediately outside. The other 
four plays require four, six, seven, and eight distinct sets respectively. 
They vary from simple interiors and exteriors to the luxuriousness of 
the King’s own St. James apartment in In the King’s Name, or the 
elaborately picturesque cottage and cliff garden above the sea in 
Reality, from which Gerald Clifford leaps to freedom. But the “trick 
explosion set,” for Act III of In the King’s Name, already described by 
quotation from the text, must have been one of Rogers’ proudest stage 
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devices—rivaled only by the acrobats’ rescue of Olga Sabinsky from 
under the Nasmyth steam hammer in The Ladder of Life. 

His name and production record up to now preserved only in a 
decade of The Era Almanack and Annual and in the imposing scholarly 
hand-list of plays of Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Charles Rogers de- 
serves, through the vigor, variety and social significance of his works, to 
be remembered among the popular provincial dramatists who flour- 
ished in the final years of the nineteenth century. 


CLaupE R. FLtory 


Note 


The third Conference on Modern Drama will be held at the MLA 
meeting in Chicago this December. Bibliographical reports on Strind- 
berg and Scandinavian drama, and on Pirandello and modern French 
theater, will be offered by Professor Richard Vowles and Professor 
Thomas Bishop. General discussion of current needs and projects in 
the study of modern drama is planned. Requests to attend should be 
addressed to Professor Robert Shedd, Department of English, The 
Ohio State University. 








THE ANTI-THEATER OF W.B. YEATS 


AT THE CorE of the poetic and dramatic achievement of William Butler 
Yeats lies the search for the opposite. As he conceived of this search, it 
was essentially the pursuit of an image which was most unlike himself 
and, at the same time, his double. The full realization of the image of 
the opposite was not only a means of escape from the realism of every 
day and from his own personality, but a means of achieving a higher 
unity. The search for the image of the opposite became the means 
through which an ideal art could be attained. It led not only to the 
adoption of poetic masks through the use of such legendary figures as 
Michael Robartes and Cuchulain, but to the final achievement of his 
career as a playwright, the Four Plays for Dancers. 

The Four Plays for Dancers realize the opposite of the traditional, 
conventional theater, the opposite of the realistic theater of Ibsen and 
Shaw, the opposite of the theater which attempted to render life objec- 
tively. His early use of Irish legend had not only expressed the na- 
tionalistic sentiments of the Irish Literary Theatre, but had also pro- 
vided a means through which he could most successfully dramatize the 
subjective elements in human experience. The Countess Kathleen 
(1892) and The Land of Heart's Desire (1894), which are heavily based 
upon the narrative elements of Irish legend, contain also elements of 
dream and fantasy. However, in spite of the tendencies of the time, 
the presentation is in terms of allegory rather than symbolism, as has 
been pointed out by Priscilla Thouless in Modern Poetic Drama. How- 
ever, in the course of Yeats’ development, his use of legend becomes 
progressively more symbolic, until one finds, in the culminating Four 
Plays for Dancers, that the legends are significant for their universal 
implications rather than their specific narrative detail. 

Yeats’ final plays, with their highly expressionistic content, were not 
intended for public consumption. They were written for the few 
initiates who could appreciate poetic symbolic drama. With their ele- 
ments of dream and fantasy, with their symbols which expressed pri- 
marily subconscious emotion, these plays represented a return to the 
origins of the drama, to the religious ritual and the initiation ceremony; 
they were also fortified by Yeats’ life-long interest in mysticism and 
occult speculation. 

Yeats’ final achievement in the drama utilized the chief devices of 
religious ceremonies of primitive societies, the mask and the dance. 
In primitive ritual, the mask objectified the religious mystery. It sym- 
bolized the relationship of man to spirit and of man to God, as well as 
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the heritage of generations, and as the mask and the dance function in 
Yeats’ final plays, these connotations remain. The use of the dance in 
these plays was closely allied to its more primitive function as an ex- 
pression of religious ecstasy. Yeats’ final achievement represents ac- 
tually a theater for those who sought religion in art, a common goal of 
the artists of this period who had allied themselves with the art-for- 
art’s sake movement. 

Yeats’ search for a more adequately expressive form of drama led 
to his use of the Noh plays of Japan. In this form of drama he found 
the technique by which to make the action and the characters of Irish 
legend more universally significant. When Yeats was introduced to 
the Noh plays by the imagist Ezra Pound, he saw in this type of drama 
the possibility of realizing himself the poetic image in action. In- 
fluenced by Pound’s emphasis upon the bare image, Yeats’ verse had 
already been stripped of romantic floweriness and vagueness, but Yeats, 
who was more interested in the symbolic possibilities of the image than 
was Pound, carried the former’s interest even further. Though Yeats 
adapted the Noh drama to his own purposes, it is evident that the 
Japanese form was more than an “excuse for departing from the deeply 
entrenched Western pattern .. . a moral analysis of character within a 
framework of more or less logical appearances,” a point well made by 
Eric Bentley in The Permanence of Yeats. The Noh plays undoubtedly 
enabled Yeats to make the transition from symbol in verse to symbol in 
action, thereby helping him achieve a unity in the later plays which was 
not present in his early poetic drama. 

The transition from poetic image to symbolic action was accom- 
plished, therefore, through the devices of the Japanese form, through 
the high degree of formalization which this genre possessed. The styli- 
zation was attained not only by distancing the actor through the mask, 
but by the use of symbolic dance, and through the chorus which 
chanted the verse, and through the musicians who played the accom- 
paniment to the dance. Also, intensity was attained through a setting 
which contained only a few properties and through magnificent cos- 
tumes. 

The Noh plays were based upon the myths of the Buddhist religion. 
Not only was the concept of the transmigration of souls a frequent 
theme, but the action often involved the possession of a character by 
ghosts or spirits and the symbolical transfer of emotion from generation 
to generation. As a matter of fact, the action in the Noh plays is not 
important for itself, but for its power of suggesting universals, and, in 
the climax of the dance which forms the core of the plays, for the 
power of arousing emotions resembling those of religious ecstacy. How- 
ever, in spite of the importance of the dance, the general effect, as 
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Priscilla Thouless asserts, is static: “the elegaic mood is the one sought; 
life can be seen truly from a distance through a glass of meditation.” 

Yeats’ final achievement in dramatic form is exemplified by At the 
Hawk's Well, one of the Four Plays for Dancers. It is illustrative of the 
way in which Yeats adapted his poetry to the Noh form; it manifests the 
symbolic unity which he achieves through his progression from poetic 
image into dramatic action, action which takes on a deep symbolism 
and in which the dance presents both the dramatic and symbolic climax. 

Though Irish mythology is substituted for Japanese legend in At the 
Hawk's Well, the myth is significant primarily for its symbolic function. 
Cuchulain, a warrior of the Irish heroic age, is the Young Man, the 
protagonist of the play. Cuchulain, about whom Yeats had already 
written two plays which emphasized primarily narrative function, 
seemed to embody the meaning of the new nationalistic, as well as 
heroic, art which Yeats dreamed of creating for Ireland. In At the 
Hawk's Well, however, Cuchulain transcends his own individuality 
as a character from mythology, as well as his function as a national sym- 
bol, to attain the status of a symbol through which a universal emotion 
is expressed. In this play, Peter Ure in Toward a Mythology finds a 
heroic character drawn from creative unity into the disunity of war 
and strife. 

As was true of the Noh plays, the opening imagery of poetry in At 
the Hawk’s Well is that of the landscape in which the action is to take 
place. The images contained in the description of the landscape expres- 
sionistically determine the emotional tone of the play. As the play 
progresses and action is initiated, the images from the landscape merge 
with the characters in the play, so that not only does the poetic image 
become action, but the landscape is through this process also trans- 
formed into action. 

The images which dominate the choric introduction rendered by 
the three musicians are those of the Old Man, the woman who guards 
the well surrounded by dead leaves, and the well itself. Before these 
images are realized in action on the intimate stage, the “eye of the mind” 
has, by means of the poetry, not only foreshadowed the action but 
established the mood of the play. Also, in the rhythm of the language, 
the auditory imagination has begun to anticipate the action which 
culminates in the dance. 

The mood of frustration and futility is established in almost con- 
ventional wasteland imagery, in images of natural decay. The land- 
scape is only an extension of the central image of barren frustration, 
that of the well. It is a place “where nothing thrives,” where 
an old man builds a fire among “broken rocks” and “ragged thorns.” 
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The transformation of unproductive landscape into action is most clearly 
realized in the image of the Old Man: 


The old thorn-trees are doubled so 
Among the rocks where he is climbing. 


As has been brilliantly pointed out by Ronald Peacock in The Poet 
in the Theatre, the structure of the action consists of “a single, 
often loose, knot, untied with a single movement.” Based upon one 
episode, the action lacks complexity and, in contrast to conventional 
dramatic structure, the play might justly be called static. Conflict is 
provided in the dialogue in which the optimism of the Young Man is 
juxtaposed to the defeatism of the Old Man. Tension rises until it 
culminates in the dance of the hawk-woman. The dance provides the 
equivalent of a denouément or a resolution in which the prophecy of 
the Old Man is fulfilled. 

The action of the play begins while the musicians are describing the 
approach of the Old Man in their choric chant. While they describe his 
act of making the fire, he performs what is actually the equivalent of 
a stylized dance. Then the young hero Cuchulain appears. He has 
come in quest of the well from which gushes the water of eternal life, 
and he is confident that his quest will be attained. The Old Man, who 
has waited all of his life for the moment when the well will gush forth 
only to fall asleep at the moment when the well fills, warns him that 
only frustration awaits him, but he also tells him exactly when he may 
expect the gushing of the well. The moment when the well fills is 
associated with the dancers of the hills, the women of the Sidhe, cre- 
ators of discord. 

The image of the dancer in the verse is metamorphosed into action 
as the guardian of the well, a young woman of the Sidhe, who cries out 
like a hawk. The cry reminds the Young Man of the hawk which he saw 
as he was approaching the well, and which was, according to the Old 
Man: 

The woman of the Sidhe herself, 
The mountain witch, the unappeasable shadow. 
She is always flitting upon this mountain-side, 
To allure or to destroy. 


After having emitted the cry of the hawk, the girl who guards the well 
begins to dance. The Old Man, who knows that the cry precedes the 
moment of the dance and gushing of the well, covers his head to avoid 
the hawk-woman’s eyes and eventually falls asleep. As the dance takes 
possession of young Cuchulain, he enters a state of trance and, just as 
the water of the well gushes forth, he is lured away by the dancer. The 
dancer eludes him, however, and he returns to find the well dry. The 
Young Man then finds that the pursuit of the hawk-woman has aroused 
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the other women of the Sidhe and that they are preparing to destroy 
him in battle. 

The bare action provides interest through its realization of the poetic 
image and in terms of the execution of the whole as a form of dance. 
Without the benefit of live production on which to base conclusions, it 
is impossible to comment on the degree of emotional conviction which 
arises out of the action. It is, however, possible to comment on the 
symbolic impact of the imagery of the verse as it is transformed into 
action. 

The fact that the meaning of the action is stated explicitly in the 
final song of the musicians perhaps has a neutralizing effect upon the 
impact of the emotional symbolism: 


Wisdom must live a bitter life. 


Who but an idiot would praise 
Dry stones in a well? 

Having been ensnared by “hateful eyes among desolate places,” Cuchu- 
lain becomes obsessed with the “bitter life” of the intellect. The empty 
well and the leafless tree, as symbols of destiny, lament the idiocy of 
his choice. The dance of the hawk-woman on the stage should result 
in a culmination of the emotional response which has already been 
initiated by the poetic imagery and its symbolic values. Beauty as well 
as frustration must be present in the symbolic dance of the hawk- 
woman to realize its relationship to the well of life, to the futility of 
the Old Man and the discord which faces Cuchulain, the Young Man. 

Perhaps Yeats’ attempt to integrate esoteric intellectual doctrines 
into the emotional symbolism does to some extent interfere with aes- 
thetic realization, as Priscilla Thouless has already pointed out. Never- 
theless, the knowledge of the intellectual and mystical doctrines em- 
bodied in the image of the hawk-woman does enable one to arrive at 
a richer understanding of the meaning of the central symbol of the 
play, the dance of the hawk-woman. The use of birds as symbols was 
part of the Arabian mystical doctrine of the Robartes papers, which 
Yeats had spent several years editing. In this order of mysticism men 
were classified according to the degree in which they were dominated 
by subjectivity or objectivity, by the inner life of their minds (intro- 
verted ) or by the nature of objects in external reality (extroverted). A 
man was conceived of as being possessed by an animal which de- 
termined his point of view. Solitary birds such as the hawk or the 
heron dominated the subjective man. In contrast to the objective man 
who identifies himself with others, the subjective man possessed by a 
solitary bird always seeks the unique and the personal and remains 
intellectually aloof. In the trance produced in Cuchulain as a result 
of the dance, the hawk possesses the soul of the warrior (the hawk be- 
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comes his Daimon). As a result of this possession, he is deprived of 
contentment, of the water of the well, of the source of creative unity and 
eternal life. The dance, with its access to the emotional life, is a source 
of beauty and fulfillment, but the hawk-woman, in eluding him, be- 
comes an abstraction of intellectual beauty which he is condemned to 
pursue and which leads him into the conflict, frustration, and sterility 
embodied in the Old Man. Possession by the demon renders Cuchulain 
somewhat mad; its effect is primarily a failure in love: 


That curse may be 
Never to win a woman’s love and keep it; 
Or always to mix hatred in that love, 


In addition to the stylized dance and the elements of formalization in 
the verse and songs, a variety of devices contribute to the intense emo- 
tional impact of the play as a whole—the musical accompaniment, the 
use of the patterned screen, the stylized movement of the figures gen- 
erally, and the masks and the ceremony of the cloth. 

In At the Hawk's Well masks do not assume the specific symbolic 
function which they have in some of the other Four Plays for Dancers. 
Demonic possession, the transformation from mortal to god, and the 
reincarnation of ancestors could be suggested through changes in masks 
in the Noh plays; Yeats made use of these specific functions in his adap- 
tion of the Noh drama to Four Plays for Dancers. Through the use of a 
mask which symbolized a deep emotion, the actor’s personality as well 
as the character of the figure from Irish mythology was radically simpli- 
fied. The character becomes emotion. Thus the mask of the Old Man 
which was created for the first production of At the Hawk's Well is 
the very objectification of emptiness and frustration; the Old Man and 
his mask are important only for the subjective reality which they rep- 
resent. Thus even in this play, the masks are important for the way in 
which they help achieve symbolism through action. 

As the plays were intended for what today would be termed arena 
production, the use of the proscenium curtain was automatically ex- 
cluded. Instead, Yeats introduced the ceremony of the cloth. Though 
the ceremony served to indicate the beginning and end of the play as 
well as a means of getting characters and properties on the stage, its 
most important function was that of underscoring the ritualistic con- 
ception of the play as a whole. The ceremony was performed by the 
musicians at the beginning and the end of the play. The first musician 
stood in the center of the front of the stage holding the cloth while the 
other two musicians unfolded it in the manner of a triangle by making 
the first musician the apex as they walked away from him. 

Though ignorance of the mystical doctrines behind the symbolism 
might interfere with an intellectual grasp of the meaning of the play, 
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this point is of relative insignificance in contrast to the emotional im- 
pact which this form of dance-drama contains. In the figure of the 
dancer, form and emotion are most nearly equated and in integrating 
his final plays around the dance, Yeats realized the opposite of con- 
ventional theater, a theater in which action revealed not character, but 
pure emotion. 

ANNA SANDBERG 





Note 


At the annual spring meeting of the Midwest Modern Language 
Association to be held at the University of Nebraska in 1962, there 
will be a Conference in Modern Drama. Anyone interested in reading 
a paper (15-20 minutes) at this conference should send his manuscript 

j to Walter J. Meserve, Associate Editor, Modern Drama, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 








THE IBSENITE MAUGHAM 


No PLAYWRIGHT IN HisToRY has so pleased the general public of his day 
as has W. Somerset Maugham. His commercial success has been truly 
fabulous, bringing him millions. On the other hand, no playwright of 
equal popularity—and ability—ever met with the condescension and 
outright hostility from critics and students of the drama as has 
Maugham. 

It is true that he has not been without his supporters; such persons as 
Sir Desmond MacCarthy and St. John Ervine have praised him highly. 
Possibly it was his commercial success itself that led critics to assume, 
as Richard Aldington once pointed out, “that a writer who has con- 
tinued to delight large audiences all over the world for several decades 
must be ephemeral and in some unspecified way unworthy of ‘serious 
consideration.””! Glenway Wescott, in Harper's Magazine, observed 
that the booming market for whatever Maugham wrote made critics 
doubly disrespectful of his merits, so much that they became what 
Wescott aptly called “anti-fans.”* The result of this lack of critical ap- 
proval has been that Maugham’s dramatic work has received little at- 
tention in currently available surveys of twentieth century drama.’ Only 
one book has been devoted to a study of Maugham as a playwright: 
Paul Dottin’s superficial Le Thédtre de Somerset Maugham.* 

Why has Maugham been taken so lightly by dramatic historians and 
critics? One possibility is that he contributed to modern drama nothing 
startlingly original in the way of technique, that he was no experimenter 
in form. Theodore Spencer some years ago suggested that twentieth 
century critics have been conditioned by the historical sense—specific- 
ally by the belief that literature “like evolutional biology” must con- 
tinually develop new forms if it is to progress—and thus conclude that 
an author who does not experiment with form is worth little attention.* 
Maugham has agreed: “I look upon it as very natural then that the 
world of letters should have attached no great importance to my work. 
In the drama I have found myself at home in the traditional moulds.”* 





1. W. Somerset Maugham—An Appreciation (New York, “. Pid 
2. “Somerset Maugham and Posterity,”’ Harper's Magazine, Cx! (October, 1947), p. 303. 
3. In Clark and Freedley’s A History of Modern Drama (1947), Maugham is given two 
aragraphs; in John W. Cunliffe’s Modern my et a (ete see paragraph; in oy 4 
W. Sawyer'’s YT. e Comedy of Manners from Sheridan to Maugham ( ) three pages; in J, C 
Trewin’s The Theatre Since 1900 (1951) four pages; in the pny rt “Modern Drama” in 
Samuel C. Chew’s section of A Literary History of England (1948) less space (one-half page) 
: ae to Maugham’s plays than is given to the now pence! Me mo plays of Granville- 
arker. 
4. In Richard Cordell’s W. Somerset Maugham (1937), the most authoritative book on 
Mau ham to date, one-third is devoted to Maugham as a dramatist. 
. “W. Somerset Maugham,” College English, nt (October, 1940), p. 2. 
6. The Summing Up (New York, 1938), p. 219 
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Agreement with Maugham himself and with the type of critics to 
whom Spencer refers, of course, is based upon the assumption that by 
new forms one means such dramatic “innovations” of the present cen- 
tury as choral chants, intricate symbols, and expressionism. Only the 
most naive could assume that the use of choruses is in any sense “new,” 
and Carolyn Spurgeon’s work with Shakespeare stands as a monument 
to the awareness of symbolism by the Elizabethans. As far as expres- 
sionism is concerned, Maugham did write one play expressionistic in 
part, Sheppey, although the non-realistic type of drama obviously was 
not his forte. 

But even if one does agree that Maugham’s lack of radical ex- 
perimentation with theatrical form has made him less interesting to 
anthologists and historians, it is hardly likely that this alone would 
make Maugham’s work seem less worthy of serious discussion. What 
really has prevented Maugham from receiving critical approval is, I 
suspect, the widespread feeling that he dealt with life superficially in 
his plays, that he never grappled, as did Shaw and Galsworthy, with 
social problems in a serious way, preferring to “entertain” and to 
“amuse.” This disillusionment with Maugham’s work in the theater 
expressed by Newell Sawyer in his The Comedy of Manners from 
Sheridan to Maugham is representative of opinions held by other 
critics:7 


The sober realism of his A Man of Honour (1903) hinted at a 
copay for serious work which his long list of successful stage 
pieces has never verified. Having failed to please the public in 
that first endeavor, he turned deliberately to the light entertain- 
ment for which it was willing to pay. He has chosen to become a 
dramatic huckster taking his wares to market. He writes not so 
much about people as for people. As we think of his plays, in the 
aggregate, we are impressed with this man’s knack for being enter- 
taining, but there is the feeling that he has never deemed it worth- 
while to expend himself to any high end. 


In response to criticism of this sort, Maugham has said little. It is 
significant, perhaps, that his most serious views on drama’s purpose are 
given in his little-read Don Fernando.’ Here he states that the aim of 
great drama is the production of an aesthetic emotion that has worth, 
and by worth he means that the drama’s effect is to produce action— 
personal and social. In this he comes close to Ibsen and Shaw in their 
moral and propagandist view of art. 

But for Maugham’s best rebuttal to claims that he “never deemed it 





7. (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 224. J. C. i emg in The Theatre Since 1900 (p. 31) refers to 
the young Maugham as “. . . only a ry eee the West End world. Sewell | Stokes in 
Theatre Arts, XXIX, No. 2 (February, 1945, p. 97) Says of Maugh “A turer of 
smart plays for smart audiences is oy Ld quickly ‘became. 

8. For a fuller discussion of this merset em on the Purpose of Drama,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, X (October, 1958), a 218-222 
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worthwhile to expend himself to any high end,” one need do no more 
than read his plays from first to last. Few having done so will go away 
without realizing that there is more to Maugham than a facility with 
dialogue, a mastery of the techniques of well-made plot construction, 
and a “knack for being entertaining.” He will realize that Maugham 
is to a surprising extent an Ibsenite, that over half his plays are in vary- 
ing degrees problem plays, that as a social satirist he is by no means 
greatly inferior to Shaw, and that he began and ended his playwriting 
career with the most devastating attacks upon social vanities, vices, and 
hypocrisies, and regularly interspersed among his pure farces and 
melodramas recurrent attacks upon the very society that lionized him. 
This reader will perceive, furthermore, that in fusing the comedy of 
manners and the play of ideas, each of which possesses a diametrically 
opposite philosophy of life, Maugham contributed early to a new “form” 
of drama, a form for which Shaw is usually given the sole or major 
credit. 


1 


Somerset Maugham’s well-known The Summing Up statement goes: 
“In my twenties, the critics said I was brutal, in my thirties they said 
I was flippant, in my forties they said I was cynical, in my fifties they 
said I was competent, and now in my sixties they say I am superficial. 
I have gone my way following the course I mapped out for myself, and 
trying with my works to fill out the pattern I looked for.”® Readers 
often, I imagine, have smiled over this sally without realizing that 
Maugham was deadly serious in pleading that a fragmentary view of his 
dramatic career would produce contradictory labels for his work. But 
he refused to spell out the pattern to which he alludes. If anyone cared 
to look for it, the over-all pattern giving meaning and significance to 
the years he spent in dramatic creation was there. 

Before one can draw conclusions about Maugham’s sincerity and in- 
tegrity as a dramatist, however, he should in all fairness consider the 
state of the English theater at the time Maugham emerged as a writer. 
Then as now, it was difficult for an unknown writer to obtain produc- 
tion for his plays. Theater managers preferred the safety of presenting 
the works of such well-known dramatists as Jones, Barrie, and Carton, 
and to fill in the gaps with translations of Continental dramas. The Eng- 
lish theater was also hampered by a well-developed star system, and 
prominent actors and actresses naturally preferred to appear in plays by 
established dramatists. Nor was it easy to please the public of the time. 

Bernard Shaw, just as Maugham, found that the only group interested 
in producing his “Plays Unpleasant” was The Stage Society. It mattered 





9. P. 223. 
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little to managers of commercial playhouses that Shaw, as critic of The 
Saturday Review, had convinced many intellectuals that the play of 
ideas in the Ibsen tradition was superior not only to the popular well- 
made plays but to the plays of Shakespeare as well. Managers knew 
that audiences were not composed of intellectuals. William Archer in 
The Theatrical ‘World of 1897 records a comparison of the popularity 
of serious plays with the more “common” types of entertainments.’° 
During a five-year period (1892-1897), 88 serious dramas were pro- 
duced which collectively ran for a total of 740 weeks. On the other 
hand, 23 melodramas, 51 farces, 29 musical farces, and 6 burlesques 
were produced, which together ran for a total of 1,867 weeks. The type 
of theatrical endeavor the public demanded is, of course, obvious, and 
this was the audience an unknown playwright had to please in order 
to be produced. 

In a letter to me, Somerset Maugham compared the play to a suit of 
clothes. “The tailor must make it fit or the client will not wear it, and 
it must be the sort of thing that people are wearing at the time or he 
will feel a fool. The tailor may have original ideas and think that it 
would be more convenient if men wore shorts rather than long pants, 
but if long pants are worn at the time, he will find himself without a 
customer.” But this is hindsight, for the young Maugham chose in 1903 
as his first dramatic venture not a play in the traditions of the piéce 
bien fait, nor in imitation of Wildean comedy, but a play that con- 
demned conventional upper-class morals so viciously that it found ac- 
ceptance neither with the public nor with the old-guard among the 
drama critics. Only someone unaware of the merely coterie acceptance 
of Ibsenite drama could infer that Maugham’s interest in writing a 
problem play was commercially opportunistic. For at that time pro- 
duction for a serious play of ideas was possible only through the aus- 
pices of private groups such as The Stage Society. Bernard Shaw had 
yet to see one of his plays produced in a major London theater when 
Maugham’s A Man of Honour was produced;"! only twelve years be- 
fore, Jacob Grein’s production of Ghosts had been received with violent 
hostility. 

Despite having in its cast Harley Granville-Barker, Winifred Fraser, 
and Nigel Playfair, A Man of Honour failed in February, 1903, after 
only a few performances. Its plot, centering around a brutal dissection 
of a gentleman who thinks himself a man of honor for marrying a bar- 





10. (London, 1898), pp. 361-364. ‘ 
11. In September, i809, The Devil’s Disciple was produced in a suburb of London and in 
revived in Notting Hill. Candida did not reach the West End until 1904. As late as 1905, 
when You Never Can Tell was produced at the Garrick Theatre, St. John Ervine tells us in 
Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and Friends ({London, 1956], p. 341) that “G.B.S. was an 
established and ular playwright in New York before London, outside a small circle of intelli- 
gent playgoers, Bad so much as heard of him.” Thus it cannot be supported that Maugham in 
writing A Man of Honour and in his continued interest in problem plays was seeking favor with 
vast Shavian audiences. 
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maid he has seduced, only to drive her ultimately to suicide, was de- 
nounced by the critic of The Athenaeum as “painful, pessimistic, 
squalid, and morose. Its satire is grim and relentless enough for Swift 
[and] ends in a savage sneer at human infirmity.”!* To use Maugham’s 
metaphor, this was a suit of clothes which drove customers from the 
shop; it would have been a lesson immediately apparent to a playwright 
interested only in cajoling and being rewarded by the great public. 

Still unwilling, however, to abandon satire, and sanguinely hopeful 
that theater managers were desirous of producing plays which con- 
tained a serious commentary on life, Maugham sought production next 
for Loaves and Fishes. It was refused by every manager in England for 
the practical reason that it ridiculed in bitterly hilarious fashion a 
Church of England clergyman for conforming more to the demands of 
fashionable society than to the whispers of his conscience and of the 
religion he preached. Disconsolate, Maugham walking along the 
Thames met Max Beerbohm, who offered the friendly advice that 
Maugham should stick to fiction writing for which his slender talent 
was more suited. Yet earnings from the sales of his stories were barely 
keeping him alive. Maugham tells us that his decision to write comedy 
for the stage was to him at the time tantamount to deciding to embark 
on some form of prostitution. 

It is needless for our purposes to dwell on the phenomenal success 
achieved by Maugham immediately after the production of his first 
comedy, Lady Frederick. Jack Straw and Mrs. Dot, both farces, joined 
The Explorer, a topical melodrama, on London stages in 1908. Three 
more productions of his plays found approval in America the same sea- 
son. The tailor had created a fashionable suit and people were wearing 
it. Max Beerbohm, willing to admit his advice to Maugham had been 
premature, announced in The Saturday Review that Maugham’s “name 
is a household word even in households where the theatre is held un- 
clean. They pencil it honourably in the margins of ‘Smiles on Self- 
Help.’ It is lisped by children in their nurseries, and rolled over the 
tongue of the aged and infirm.”!* Bernard Partridge drew a cartoon 
for Punch in which Shakespeare was shown biting his nails in front of 
a billboard advertising Maugham’s plays. The Ibsenite critics enjoyed 
such farces as Jack Straw despite themselves. Beerbohm wrote in his 
column that “Mr. Maugham keeps us laughing loudly throughout his 
play. Such as it is the thing could not have been better done. But it is 
far from the best kind of thing that Mr. Maugham can do.”"* Critics 
who had not seen A Man of Honour considered Maugham a merry- 
andrew among playwrights; the New York Sun reviewer exclaimed: 





12. The Athenaeum, No. 3931 (February 28, 1903), p. 283. 
13. “How Dare He?,” The Saturday Review, CV | ad 20, 1st) Pp. 782-783. 
14. “Jack Straw,” The Saturday Review, CV (April 4, 1908), p. 
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“The name of Maugham will not go thundering down the ages along 
with Racine, Ibsen, Shaw, and Shakespeare. . . . A new intellect has 
not arrived on the stage in the person of Mr. Maugham, but a new 
entertainer has.”!" Some of the more informed critics, however, knew 
well what Maugham was doing. The critic of The Athenaeum ex- 
plained that Maugham, “like every man of brains who has turned his 
attention to our theatre,” has discovered that plays of ideas appeal to a 
“tiny minority,” and that any playwright who wished to be popular 
with the larger public must “avoid the imputation of seriousness.” He 
declared that Maugham was following the example of Barrie, who 
“obtained general popularity only at the price of never touching graver 
issues, except with the lightest of strokes, and wrapping up his criticism 
of human nature in the covering of fantasy or comic fable.” 

If Maugham as a playwright had been interested only in the com- 
mercial success of his work, the reception accorded these plays, and his 
next farce, Penelope (1909), should have been enough to insure his 
writing light comedy for the remainder of his career. Penelope ad- 
mittedly was written “to consolidate” Maugham’s hold on the public. 
His next four plays, Smith, The Tenth Man, Landed Gentry, and The 
Land of Promise, show Maugham attempting more serious work and 
probing to discover how far he could go with his newly-won public.” 
Success quite obviously was sweet, but the dramatic integrity that moti- 
vated his first attempts at serious drama is repeatedly apparent in the 
sequence of his future productions. The “pattern” of alternating the 
writing of light comedies and melodramas with plays of serious intent 
is revealed in the design of Maugham’s productions up to 1928, when, 
deciding to abandon playwriting, he accomplished his last four plays to 
please only himself and not to compromise with the theater-going 
public. 


2 


Somerset Maugham’s plays concerned with social problems can be 
divided, for discussion purposes, into three categories: first, those in 
which the problem is only incidental to the purpose of the play and 
present only to give rise to a dramatic situation that Maugham wished 
to exploit. Second, those in which Maugham is making an attack, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on specific vices or foibles of society. And third, 
those which blend the problem play with the comedy of manners. The 
lines of demarcation between these categories, of course, are not always 
clear, and no intention of forcing an arbitrary division is intended. 





15. Quoted in “Jack Straw—A Merry Farce by a New British Dramatist,” Current Literature, 
XLV (November, x? > p. 545. 

16. ack Straw,” Athenaeum, No. 4197 (April 4, 1908), p. 426. 
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The Tenth Man (produced 1910), Landed Gentry (1910), Caesar’s 
Wife (1919), East of Suez (1922), and The Sacred Flame (1928) are 
plays which derive dramatic effects from the social problem which 
motivates their action but which fail to offer serious criticisms of soci- 
ety. The Tenth Man deals with the then modern world of finance and 
politics in the realistic fashion that Galsworthy was to make popular 
within the next few years, deriving some dramatic impetus from such 
social problems as chicanery in politics and business, and divorce. 
Landed Gentry is primarily a psychological case study of a woman’s 
guilt, interwoven with a realistic study of the special manners and 
prejudices of the landed gentry. Caesar's Wife is much more obviously 
a problem play, dealing with a conflict between love and honor oc- 
casioned by the unfortunate infatuation for her husband's secretary 
suffered by the young wife of the British Consular Agent in Cairo. If 
Violet divorces Sir Arthur, who is needed in Cairo because of a delicate 
diplomatic situation, he will be forced to resign; honor wins out. The 
young man is renounced, and Violet is left with the consolation that she 
has done her duty to England. East of Suez, more a play of spectacle 
than anything else, derives, however, its plot from the problem of 
miscegenation, but makes little effort to comment in a serious fashion 
about white-Eurasian marriages. The Sacred Flame offers lady matinee- 
goers the problem of whether a good mother should put her suffering, 
hopelessly crippled son out of his misery in order to save embarrass- 
ment to his wife who has become pregnant by his brother. Not only 
is this problem lacking in universality but also in taste, and the plot 
quickly breaks down into second-rate Agatha Christie. 

Closer to melodramas than to serious drama, these five plays repre- 
sent, perhaps, Maugham at his worst. In them one discerns the slick 
techniques of the well-made playwright, sententious dialogue fit for 
the matinee, stereotyped characters, and a seemingly insincere con- 
sideration of problems often worthy of serious treatment. One cannot 
read East of Suez, for example, without regretting that the playwright 
preferred presenting his audience with a pageant of the “inscrutable” 
Orient, rather than a commentary upon the social prejudices that allow 
the British Colonial his liaisons with Eruasian and Chinese women but 
hypocritically forbid marriage with them. It would be safe to conclude 
that plays of this group have done more to injure Maugham’s reputation 
as a dramatist worthy of serious consideration than have his plays ob- 
viously intended as an evening's diversion. 

In the second group of Maugham’s “social” plays are A Man of 
Honour (1903), Loaves and Fishes (1911), The Land of Promise (1914), 
The Unknown (1920), For Services Rendered (1932), and Sheppey (1933). 
Each of these plays is deadly serious in its attack upon specific evils 
and vanities of British society. The assault of A Man of Honour on the 
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hypocritical moral standards of the Edwardian upper-classes has been 
mentioned. The Land of Promise continues the attack, satirically com- 
paring the vapid moral and social values of an effete England with the 
stronger, unsophisticated standards of rural Canada. Despite a highly 
romanticized ending, where the English gentlewoman-shrew is tamed 
by her rustic husband,.the play is a bitter denunciation of the snobbery 
and indolence of the supposedly superior classes in England. That the 
“majority” here is really a minority—the fashionable set of English 
society—limits the satire of The Land of Promise. 

Not so parochial in its denunciation of the religious cant and hy- 
pocrisy necessarily arising from a Christian society that wars is The 
Unknown. Shaken in faith by events of the First World War, a young 
English officer returns home from the front to a small Kentish village, 
his pious fiancée, his mother and father. In Shavian fashion, the play 
amounts to a series of conversations between the young soldier, his 
loved ones, and the vicar of the local church. Needless to say, every 
time the Vicar opens his mouth, Christianity as practiced is made to 
seem ridiculous. (“Every advance which this world of ours has known 
in liberty, in justice, enlightenment, has been won for it by the sword 
of Jesus Christ.” “Amid the clash of arms the great Christian virtues 
shine forth with an immortal lustre. Courage, self-sacrifice, charity, 
self-reliance.” ) That a play so heavily dependent upon an interchange 
of brilliant ideas between its characters lacked the wit and intellectual 
power of a play by Ibsen or Shaw informs against Maugham. But 
that Maugham would write such a play as this, and produce it so shortly 
after the end of the First World War, tells us more. Maugham must 
have felt deeply that one of the basic causes of human misery is due 
to man’s inability to face the truth and to his predisposition to twist 
even his most lofty ideals to suit his immediate, even savage, desires. 
The Unknown is not the work of a “dramatic huckster taking his wares 
to market,” but more certainly the work of a sincere writer who has 
“deemed it worthwhile to expend himself to any high end.” 

The same can be said of For Services Rendered, which John Pollack 
in The Saturday Review acclaimed as “unquestionably the biggest play 
since Ibsen’s heyday. It is Aeschylean in scope.”!* Although the play 
was almost a complete failure commercially, the critics of the better 
literary magazines burst into enthusiastic applause. After closing in 
London, For Services Rendered received little public support in New 
York; but Joseph Wood Krutch, reviewing for The Nation, proclaimed 
it as powerful and as impressive as anything seen that season.’® Its 
bitter diatribe against the cant and hypocrisy of a society that makes 
war and then turns its back on those who have rendered service is re- 





18. “For Services Rendered,” The Saturday Review, CLIV (November 12, 1932), p. 502. 
19. “Maugham at His Best,” The Nation, CXXXVI (May 3, 1933), pp. 511-512. 
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markably effective. Its ending contained for audiences of the 1930’s as 
much horror as once did the ending of Ibsen’s Ghosts. Mr. Ardsley, 
the symbol of romantically blind humanity, gazes into the fireplace and 
mouths typically British platitudes: “Well, I must say it’s very nice to 
have a cup of tea by one’s own fireplace and surrounded by one’s 
family. .. . Things haven’t been going too well lately, but I think the 
world is turning the corner and we can all look forward to better times 
in the future. This old England of ours isn’t done yet and I for one be- 
lieve in it and all it stands for.” Mr. Ardsley intones this while his 
spinster daughter dances around him, mad from the suicide of the dis- 
graced war-hero she loved, singing “God save our gracious King],” 
while his younger daughter runs off with an elderly married man, just 
to escape from the horror of her home, while his wife hides the fact 
that she has an incurable disease and but a few months to live, in order 
not to distrub her husband’s serenity. It is not war itself that is attacked, 
as Sir Desmond MacCarthy pointed out, but the “muddling through” 
quality of humanity that enables it bravely to make light of the suffer- 
ing of others. MacCarthy doubted that there was a more salutory task 
possible in the world than that of exposing the “Ardsleys” and admired 
the fact that Maugham had accomplished this with the “coldness that 
makes the blood of others boil.”2° For Services Rendered failed on the 
stage and has since remained on the shelf. Much of its moment—the 
forsaking of the veteran by society—has lost its impact (for America, 
at least) in these post-war days of the G.I. Bill and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. But its essential diatribe against blind optimism is still 
pertinent. 

In Sheppey, the play Maugham chose to be his farewell to the theater, 
his satire achieved almost complete abstraction from the topical matters 
that “date” the social problems motivating For Services Rendered, The 
Land of Promise, and A Man of Honour. Sheppey is a parable for any 
time, presenting in dramatic form the impracticability of the Christian 
ideal. Here Sheppey, a simple barber, wins a fortune in the sweep- 
stakes, after being called to police court as a witness against a sneak 
thief. There he hears stories of poverty and hunger, of people being 
forced into crime by want. After several fainting attacks, Sheppey 
suffers an hallucination that makes him resolve to give his money to 
the poor. He invites the local prostitute, Bessie, and the thief to live 
as brother and sister with his family. His social-climbing daughter 
promises God, in prayer, not to go to the movies for a month if he will 
make her father “potty,” and conspires with her pompous fiancé to have 
Sheppey committed to an asylum. A mordantly comic scene ensues 
between Sheppey and a psychiatrist who proclaims Sheppey mad, since 
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“the normal man is selfish, grasping, destructive, vain, and sensual.” 
While Sheppey sleeps, Death in the figure of Bessie comes to take him 
away. While they talk, the thief enters to warn Sheppey that his 
daughter is plotting to have him certified and offers to help him escape. 
But Sheppey is too tired to fight the world any longer. He leaves with 
Death. , 

Sheppey’s failure with both the critics and the public in its first pro- 
duction in London in 1933 and in its revival in New York in 1944 was 
anticipated by its author. The theme of Sheppey had remained in 
Maugham’s mind since he had written “A Bad Example” in 1899, the 
short story upon which the play is based, but he recognized that the 
public would not accept its message. Maugham’s sincerity in writing 
Sheppey has been questioned because Maugham’s rather sybaritic 
life belies any firm belief in the sermon of the play. But to be fair to 
Maugham it must be remembered that he has proclaimed himself an 
agnostic and has taken no vows of poverty. His targets in Sheppey, 
of course, are those who loudly shout their devotion to Christian pre- 
cepts and who would, in fact, be appalled at the notion that they should 
be taken literally. 

This second group of “social” plays reveals clearly the course that 
Maugham had “mapped out” for himself (symbolized, 1 suggest, by 
his return thirty-five years later to the theme of Sheppey), and the ful- 
fillment of “the pattern . . . [he] looked for.” They stand witness 
against the charge that Maugham is merely a “dramatic huckster,” 
hawking his tinsel wares in the marketplace. They are serious; often 
they are gloomy. They are satirical and indirectly moralizing. In 
artistic quality, they are (with the exception of For Services Rendered ) 
not Maugham’s best and are hardly likely to be the plays for which he 
is remembered. 

The third group of Maugham’s plays, on the other hand, contains 
the plays by which he is and will be remembered. In this group fall 
Smith (1909), Loaves and Fishes (1911), Our Betters (1917), The 
Circle (1921), The Constant Wife (1931), and The Breadwinner (1930). 
Many of the reasons for the excellence of these comedies—superior 
characterization, freedom from sentimentality, meticulous plotting, and 
genuine wit—have little to do with our subject at hand. What does 
concern us is the success that Maugham achieved (as did Shaw) in 
finding a form congenial to his satire as well as to his audience—a 
miraculous blending of the comedy of manners with the problem play. 
If, as is true, Maugham’s high comedies are less concerned with ideas 
involving socialism, eugenics, philosophy, religion, interpretations of 
history, and economics as are Shaw’s plays, we should not fail to ap- 
preciate that Maugham’s satire is more to the point, less diffuse, less 
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muddled than Shaw’s. What it loses in richness and breadth, it gains in 
sharpness of focus. 

With the exception of Loaves and Fishes and Smith, the other plays 
in this division are familiar to most readers. Loaves and Fishes is not 
a good play despite its devastating satire of the clergy of the Church 
of England, focussed around the ironic portrait of the Tartuffe-like 
Canon Spratte who combines unscrupulous ambition with fawning 
sychophancy to achieve his goals—a rich wife and a Bishopric. Written 
in 1903 (and refused production until the first height of Maugham’s 
fame), Loaves and Fishes shows that Maugham had independently ar- 
rived at the comedy of manners-problem play combination that Shaw 
was to bring to fruition. 

But nowhere in Shaw will one find the viciousness with which 
Maugham attacks both his hypocritical but hard-working protagonist 
and the sheep-like torpor of a public that allows such people to “take 
over.” Only in Ben Jonson’s and Moliére’s plays and in the writings 
of Jonathan Swift will one find equal satirical vigor. Smith, produced 
a year later than Loaves and Fishes, is a far better play, one which does 
not deserve the neglect it has suffered. Smith lashes with intense fury 
a gallery of “society” types: the gigolo; the pompous businessman to 
whom a bank balance and a smart frock on his sterile wife mean more 
than a decent family life; the brainless, child-ignoring, bridge-playing 
wife; the aging post-debutante on the prowl for a meal-ticket husband. 
Smith, the title role, is a serving girl who is selected as a mate by Tom 
Freeman, a former playboy, home from Rhodesia to find a wife. It is 
difficult for us, today, to imagine how shocking a condemnation of the 
upper-classes it was for Maugham to allow his hero to prefer a servant 
to a woman of his own caste. In Smith Maugham achieved his first 
truly successful blending of the comedy of manners with the play of 
ideas. The difficulties implicit in a mixture of this nature are realized 
only when one considers that the aims of high comedy and those of the 
play of ideas are exact opposites. In the comedy of manners, society 
rules supreme and it is the renegade or the eccentric who is chastized 
(think of the heroes and fools of Jonson’s plays, Moliére’s, any of the 
Restoration playwrights’, Sheridan’s, or Wilde’s). In the play of ideas 
of Ibsen and Shaw, it is society—the “damned compact majority”—that 
is always wrong, and it is the renegade or the eccentric, flaunting con- 
ventions at every turn, who is exalted. 

It is in this sense that Maugham is an Ibsenite even when writing 
high comedy. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the last four plays 
included in this group. Our Betters contrasts a country-house full of 
society parasites, gigolos, adulterers, and predatory title-hunters of 
English society with a young American couple, to the detriment of the 
former. Yet in form the play is that of the comedy of manners, with 
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the vicious landing cat-like on their feet, and the naive rushing, eyes 
opened, to bucolic American shores. The “in-group” a la Congreve con- 
tinues in its fashionable immorality; the moral visitors are the ones who 
fail to be acceptable. They are the ones who are shocked and dis- 
comfited. All this would be the philosophy of the manners type of 
comedy—if this philosophy were shared by the author; but Maugham’s 
sympathies like those of Ibsen and Shaw are not with the compact 
majority of this portion of English high life, but rather with Elizabeth 
and Fleming Harvey, the young Americans. The satirical thrust is 
directed at Pearl and her dissolute friends and Our Betters’ purpose is 
subtly a propagandist one. “If an immoral play is one that makes vice 
attractive,” Richard Cordell wrote, “then Our Betters takes precedence 
over Everyman as a moral play.”*! 

The Circle continues the assault, showing young lovers rising above 
society’s conventions to risk divorce, scandal, and prejudice in order to 
find love and a meaningful existence away from the country-house set. 
Even Porteous and Lady Kitty, apparently disillusioned object lessons 
for Teddy and Elizabeth, assist in their elopement, tears in their eyes. 
The satire here is directed not at the romantic young couple but at the 
cold and calculating Champion-Cheneys and their conventionality.?? 

In both The Constant Wife and The Breadwinner, Maugham harks 
back to the A Doll’s House theme. In the former, Constance condones 
her husband's infidelity only so long as she is dependent upon him 
financially; when she can support herself, she conducts an affair almost 
before his astonished eyes, using “what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander” as her justification. The language and lightness of touch, 
sophistication of character and subject is that of the comedy of manners; 
the épater le bourgeois moral is that of the play of ideas. In The 
Breadwinner Maugham rewrites A Doll's House for the twentieth cen- 
tury and rings an emancipatory bell for pet-workhorse husbands. Here 
Charles announces like Nora, “And what about my duty to myself?” and 
leaves his spoiled and tiresome wife behind as he departs upon a new 
life. Again humor surrounds the satire and unconventional behavior 
finds the playwright on its side. 


3 


Readers of Somerset Maugham will certainly ask themselves the ques- 
tion: “What about Maugham’s professed dislike of the play of ideas, 
expressed in The Summing Up and in the Prefaces to his Collected 
Plays?” Time does not allow more than the offering of several sugges- 
tions in lieu of answers. First, Maugham is, when one studies him care- 





21. W. Somerset Maugham, p. 193. 
22. For a fuller analysis of this play see my “‘Mrs. Beamish’ and The Circle,” Boston Uni- 
versity Studies in English, XI (Summer, 1956), pp. 113-123. 
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fully, extremely contradictory about some of his ideas relating to the 
drama. His writings stretch out over more than sixty-five years, and 
no man who possesses an active mind can consistently hold the same 
opinion at all times. Parts of The Summing Up and the Prefaces con- 
tain remarks indicating that he realized that serious drama cannot be 
devoid of ideas; his dislike is more obviously for the spate of dull, 
sententious, moralizing plays that resulted from imitations of Ibsen. 
Second, an artist should always be judged by what he has accomplished, 
not by his remarks about his and others’ works. We have seen, I should 
think, from the plays discussed here, that Maugham’s dislike of the 
problem play was to a large extent purely academic. Futhermore, if 
one reads Maugham’s criticisms carefully he will find that Maugham’s 
dislike of the problem play stems from the fact that it killed off the re- 
maining vestiges of poetry on the stage, moving emphasis from lan- 
guage to content, from an appreciation of the grandeur of the poetry 
of Othello to mumblings concerning the social problems resulting from 
race prejudice or jealousy. It is consistently prose drama in the realistic 
vein, not poetic drama (“the highest of all art forms”) that Maugham 
attacks. 

Yet it was within the framework of the realistic prose drama that 
Maugham had to work. He was not a poet, yet he wanted to write 
serious drama, and serious drama in his day was the drama of ideas. 
To the play of ideas he brought as much “language” as he could: epi- 
grams in the early plays, wit ard sprightly dialogue in the later. From 
the traditions of the English-French comedy of manners he borrowed 
the type of characters from whom one might reasonably expect witty 
and stimulating dialogue, and comic plot situations which lent them- 
selves to satiric commentary upon society. Maugham’s comedies pro- 
vide that “thoughtful” laughter which is the ideal response to high com- 
edy, but, unlike the plays of earlier writers of manners plays, most 
of their laughter is directed toward society, which in his plays is more 
often thwarted than is the individual who has the courage and good 
sense to live an original, unconventional life. 

A satirist is always a moralist of sorts, and Maugham is both satir- 
ist and moralist. Perhaps because of his personality, his satire is aloof, 
detached; of this people complain. About Shaw they complain that his 
satire is too Shavian, that all his characters are little Shaws wagging ac- 
cusing fingers at a naughty audience. Of some, there is no pleasing. 

But it can be said justly of both men that they did care. Shaw, to be 
sure, almost never compromised with his audience, and Maugham did 
frequently, as did Shakespeare, Moliére, and de Vega. We owe it to 
Maugham as we do to these other professional playwrights to judge 
them by their best work. And Maugham’s best work, his viciously sa- 
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tiric problem comedies such as For Services Rendered and Sheppey, 
and his “inside-out” comedies of manners such as Our Betters, The 
Circle, and The Constant Wife, all are far above the condescension they 
have received from critics. 

Joun SEwarpD FIELDEN 











EDITH WHARTON AND THE HOUSE 
OF MIRTH: THE NOVELIST WRITES 
FOR THE THEATER 


ALTHOUGH PERIODIC GRUMBLINGS from some critics, such as Yvor 
Winters, have intimated that writing for the theater is perilously close 
to literary prostitution, a number of American authors have not been 
able to resist the lure of seeing their fiction transformed into flesh and 
blood on the stage. Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Henry James, and William 
Dean Howells were all impelled either to dramatize their own novels 
or to write original works for the theater. Unfortunately for both the 
authors and the theater, disappointment has frequently been the reward 
of such efforts. 

That the novels of these writers are still being read, while the plays 
have been lost or retired to the library shelf, indicates that the dramas 
may have carried the seeds of their own destruction, rather than that 
hostile, unlettered audiences caused the failure of the plays by not 
recognizing the true genius of the playwrights. Analysis often reveals 
the would-be playwright’s fatal misapprehension that a play is little 
more than a novel brought to life. Even this naive view might not be 
so deadly, were the writer able to infuse his dramatization with some- 
thing resembling life on stage. 

There have been, however, competent dramatizations, seemingly 
assured of success, which have been resoundingly rejected by theater 
audiences. One of these, The House of Mirth, by Edith Wharton and 
Clyde Fitch, provides an interesting case history of a novelist’s attempt 
to adapt a popular book for the theater. 

First published in Scribner's Magazine in 1905, The House of Mirth 
was soon issued in book form. Robert M. Lovett, reviewing Mrs. 
Wharton’s work, asserts that she gave the public what it wanted: scan- 
dal, romance, melodrama, and an exposé of the vices of metropolitan 
society. That the novel had a strong appeal is undeniable, for it placed 
among the top ten “best-sellers” in 1905 and again in 1906. Readers 
flocked to the booksellers to get this intriguing piece of fiction. Reac- 
tions to the plight of the novel’s heroine, Lily Bart, who, penniless, 
finds herself at the mercy of a rather vicious crew of New York's “400,” 
were naturally varied and made the book the subject of much comment 
and controversy. When Mrs. Wharton began work on a new novel, her 
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old friend, Charles Eliot Norton, reminded her that “no great work of 
the imagination has ever been based on illicit passion,” recalling with 
alarm the incidents in The House of Mirth. Such controversy and con- 
sequent popularity came at a time when the motion pictures had not 
yet made a mass invasion of the New York playhouses, and producers 
found themselves forced to stage indifferent scripts to keep the many 
theaters open. 

With the growth of “best-selling” books, made possible by improved 
printing and binding methods, mass sales or “book butchering,” gigantic 
advertising campaigns, increase in literacy, rural free delivery, and the 
good offices of the mail order companies, producers seized upon popu- 
lar novels as a new source for scripts with a ready-made audience. 

Wisely reasoning that large sales betokened some sort of interest in 
the novels, impressarios were quick to bring to the stage such publish- 
ing successes as Ben Hur, Quo Vadis, When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
David Harum, Richard Carvel, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, To 
Have and To Hold, The Clansman, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
The period from 1900-1906 was probably the high-water mark in pop- 
ularity of dramatized novels, for seventy-one American and foreign 
novels were adapted for the New York stage during that time. 

With the success accorded The House of Mirth, it was only a matter 
of time before Mrs. Wharton would be approached regarding a drama- 
tization of her book. In A Backward Glance, she recalls: 


Once The House of Mirth had started on its prosperous career, 
I was of course beseiged with applications for leave to dramatize 
it; but I refused them all, convinced that (apart from the intrinsic 
weakness of most plays drawn from books) there was nothing in 
this particular book out of which to make a play... . 


Mrs. Wharton’s acute perception of the problems of dramatizing 
novels and her indifference to this literary pursuit are in sharp contrast 
to the attitudes of her close friend and advisor, Henry James, who tried 
again and again to achieve success in playwriting. It should not be 
thought that Edith Wharton was an enemy of drama; rather, she was 
not a sentimentalist and, thus, was not deceived nor entertained by 
much of the compost served up as dramatic art in her time. Her re- 
sistance to allowing an adaptation to be made from The House of Mirth 
may also have been based on earlier experiences, in which her critical 
faculties revealed some of her inner antipathy to theatrical practices 
then current. 

Early in her writing career, Mrs. Wharton had been asked by Marie 
Tempest, then a star of some magnitude, to dramatize Manon Lescaut 
as a starring vehicle. When the novelist called on Miss Tempest to dis- 
cuss the manuscript, the actress announced she would not be able to 
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use the script because she had decided to abandon costume plays for 
modern comedy. Mrs. Wharton notes, in her autobiography, that this 
was “a resolve I could not but applaud, and that was the end of that.” 

Another ill-fated theatrical venture was, as were all the experiences 
Mrs. Wharton had with the drama, thrust upon her. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, whom Mrs. Wharton greatly admired, asked the novelist to trans- 
late Sudermann’s Es Lebe das Leben, the rights to which she had 
recently acquired, hoping a good starring role could be developed. 
After reading the play, Mrs. Wharton told Mrs. Campbell, with char- 
acteristic candor and incisiveness, that, while she admired her acting, 
it was impossible to understand how a tragedy based on the German 
“point of honor” in duelling, a convention long vanished from our cus- 
toms, could be made intelligible or interesting to English or American 
audiences. The actress insisted, and the translation was made and de- 
livered. That Mrs. Wharton strove to overcome the difficulties posed 
by the cultural differences is revealed in her introduction to the pub- 
lished translation, released by Scribner’s in 1902. She indicated her 
desires to remain faithful to Sudermann’s meaning and to offer speech 
which could be understood by an English-speaking audience and which, 
moreover, could be spoken on a stage. This last qualification stresses 
her awareness of one problem of dramatic writing which often eludes 
the novelist who writes for the theater. “To preserve the spirit,” Mrs. 
Wharton remarked, “the letter must be modified.” 

Despite the good intentions of the dramatist, her worst fears were 
realized. Mrs. Wharton had told Mrs. Campbell that the German title, 
“Long Live Life,” in its most bitterly ironic sense, was virtually untrans- 
latable. Someone persuaded the actress that it meant “The Joy of 
Living,” and, over the dramatist’s strenuous protests, the play was pro- 
duced with that comic title. Mrs. Wharton had particularly wanted to 
avoid the offending title, not wishing the critics to accuse her of such a 
flagrant error in translation. The play duly opened October 23, 1902, 
at the Garden Theatre in New York, under the auspices of Charles 
Frohman. It promptly closed after nineteen poorly attended perform- 
ances, not without the critics having grasped the opportunity to note 
that, if the accuracy of the rest of the translation was on a par with 
that of the title, etc., etc. 

An interesting sidelight to this dramatic debacle is that Mrs. 
Wharton’: translation was republished several times and continued to 
yield royalties for years, possibly indicating that she was able to trans- 
cend the limitations of her material, even though Mrs. Pat Campbell 
could not. 

From such disheartening adventures in the theater, Mrs. Wharton 
derived the belief that, much as she enjoyed working with people in 
the theater, she was not able to do them much service. It is under- 
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standable, therefore, that she should be so reluctant to allow a drama- 
tization of The House of Mirth. Perhaps to allay her fears and calm 
her resentments, a very flattering collaboration was suggested. After ex- 
pressing her puzzlement at the great interest in her novel as a possible 
stage piece, the novelist remarks, in A Backward Glance: 


... Great was my ’surprize, therefore, when I heard that Clyde 
Fitch, then at the height of his career, was eager to undertake the 
task, though he had never before consented to adapt any one else’s 
material. I did not know Clyde Fitch, and had seen, I think, only 
one of his plays; but I had read a number of them, and, though 
they were all eg ap yet I thought him more gifted than 
generally supposed. His sense of the cca was keen, but that 
interested me less than his sense of the irony of life, his happy 
choice of the incidents by means of which he threw light on the 
human predicament. I still think the first act of one of his plays (I 
forget its title), in which the scene is laid in the rotunda of the Apollo 
Belvedere, at the Vatican, one of the most humorous exhibitions 
of human vacuity that I know of; and if he had written for a more 
sensitive and critical public, and been less tempted by easy success, 
he might have gone far in both mirth and pathos. As it was, he was 
the playwright of the hour in America, and being naturally flat- 
tered by his proposal, I accepted it. 


Mrs. Wharton betrayed an air of condescension toward the theater 
pieces Fitch had written, but the attitude was not entirely unmerited. 
She was quick to detect, however, those facets in the playwright’s talent 
which so closely resembled hers. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Apollo Belvedere scene, which occurs in the second act of The Girl 
With The Green Eyes, was cherished by Mrs. Wharton. The dialogue 
might have come from one of her own novels. 

Collaboration between Fitch and Mrs. Wharton was not easy to 
arrange. Fitch, who often had as many as three plays running in New 
York, would work on several scripts, in various stages of completion, as 
well as on production and rehearsal of another play. This method re- 
quired that Fitch travel, especially for out-of-town tryouts. The form 
of collaboration elected for himself and Mrs. Wharton was that of giv- 
ing her a scenario of the events from the novel which he proposed to 
develop into a play. Mrs. Wharton’s contribution was to be the com- 
position of every word of dialogue. 

From her own accounts, the novelist found some points in the 
scenario difficult to interpret, making necessary many conferences. 
Script difficulties she did not attribute to flaws in Fitch’s outline, but 
to her own ignorance of the craft of playwriting. The relationship, 
fostered by the collaboration, ripened into a lasting friendship between 
Mrs. Wharton and Fitch, whom she described as “the plump, showily- 
dressed little man, with his olive complexion and his beautiful Oriental 
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eyes, full of wit and understanding.” She was to remark later that the 
one thing of value she gained from the experience of adapting The 
House of Mirth was the mutual regard and friendship between herself 
and Fitch. 

In the early stages of the writing, the enthusiasm of the co-authors 
seemed to be very genuine. Fitch wrote to Grant Mitchell, an actor he 
admired for his poise and theatrical finish: “You must play Gryce [a 
character in The House of Mirth] for my sake and your own! It will 
be the right milieu for yr work to show. The play will have the treat- 
ment wh will best suit your talent, and if the part is small, it will be a 
real person, and we will do all we can for it, and I am sure it will be 
well worth your while.” 

Though Fitch was famous as the author of “tailor-made” plays, he 
insisted that he never undertook to write on contract for a star, “with- 
out having first of all a definite plot and plan in mind.” Mrs. Wharton’s 
difficulties in adapting herself, as well as her novel, to the exigencies 
of this sort of theater—for the theater of this period was the star’s, not 
the playwright’s—can well be imagined. She was collaborating with 
Fitch to produce a drama for audiences interested more in things seen 
than in things heard. 

A contemporary, Frank Norris, had had his novel, The Pit, drama- 
tized in 1904, by Channing Pollock and William A. Brady. Curiously 
enough, The House of Mirth, The Pit, and Unleavened Bread, a novel 
by Robert Grant, were the sole representatives of fiction presenting a 
critique of current society to be dramatized during the big rush to get 
“best-sellers” on stage. Norris bitterly emphasized, in The Responsibil- 
ities of a Novelist, the nature of the theater for which Fitch had learned 
to write and in which Mrs. Wharton was a mere novice: 


But the exploiting of the Star, it would seem, is of others, the 
greatest cause of the mediocrity of present-day dramatic literature. 
One has but to glance at the theatre programmes and bills to see 
how the matters stand. The name of the leading lady or the leading 
man is “scare-headed” so that the swiftest runner cannot fail to 
see. Even the manager proclaims his patronymic in enormous 
“caps.” But the author!—as often as not his name is not discover- 
able at all. The play is nothing—thus it would seem the managers 
would have us believe—it is the actress, her speeches, her scenes, 
her gowns, her personality, that are the all important essentials. 
It is notorious how plays are cut and readjusted and dislocated 
to suit the Star. Never mind whether or not the scene is artistic, 
is vivid, is dramatic. Does the Star get the best of it? If not, write 
it over. The Star must have all the good lines. If they cannot be 
built into the Star’s part, cut em out! The Probabilities, the con- 
struction, artistic effect, climax, even good common forthright 
horse sense, rot em! Who cares for em? Give the Star the lime- 
light—that’s the point! 
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If the audience is willing to pay its money to see Miss Marlowe, 
Miss Mannering or Mrs. Carter put through her paces, that’s 
another thing; but let us not expect that good dramas will issue 
forth from this state of affairs. 


Writing to a friendly critic after the Detroit try-out of The House of 
Mirth, Fitch revealed some of the problems which he and Mrs. Wharton 
had wrestled with, in trying to adapt the novel for the theater of 1906, 
without destroying the qualities which made the novel something more 
than just another book about New York society: 


... I feel sure you have realized the enormous disadvantage Mrs. 
Wharton and I labored under, in trying to make a stage version of 
her book. It would, of course, have dock easy to distort it! To 
steal the names of the characters, and make a big situation in their 
book environment, but this I absolutely refused to do, when the 
subject was broached to me. I at first refused to “dramatize” the 
book, but the demand for a play from it was so persistent, and 
Mrs. Wharton herself wanted it done, so I agreed, with the under- 
standing that it should be staging the book so far as was possible. 
To take a book whose whole drama was wholly psychological, and 
whose story of value was against every rule of the drama seemed 
appalling to begin with. The one hope, it seemed to me, was the 
one you too have seen, to make it as real as possible, and like to its 
source as the two and a half stage hours’ traffic would allow. So 
far as we can judge, we seem to have succeeded, at least beyond 
what I dared hope. .. . 


Work had progressed, but was longer and more difficult than either 
writer had foreseen. Between Fitch’s other engagements, meetings 
were arranged in New York, and Fitch was occasionally a guest at the 
Whartons’ home at Lenox. At one session, when they had been in- 
dulging in their usual fastidiousness and frank criticism, Mrs. Wharton, 
as she admitted in her autobiography, burst out, rather despairingly, 
“I can’t see how you could ever have thought there was a play in this 
book!” 

“But I never did!” Fitch exclaimed, his eyes wide with astonishment. 

“You didn’t? But they told me you wanted so much to do it!” 

Fitch gave a sigh of understanding. “Oh, I see! That’s exactly what 
they told me about you. They said you wanted me to dramatize your 
novel, and had refused the rights to everybody else in the hope that 
I could be induced to do it.” 

Mrs. Wharton recalled: “We sat and stared at each other, seeing that 
we had been tricked into collaboration by an unscrupulous intermedi- 
ary. Then we both burst out laughing. ‘I was so flattered, I gasped. 

“So was I!’ he echoed; and we laughed again.” 

Finally, the play was written, the actors contracted, and it was too 
late for Mrs. Wharton to withdraw. She felt neither she nor Fitch had 
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any illusions as to the outcome of the play, after the revelation that 
they had been tricked. Fitch detected Mrs. Wharton’s annoyance at 
having been misrepresented to him and sent her a letter she later de- 
scribed as one of the nicest one human being ever wrote to another. 
He begged her pardon for taking up so much of her time on false pre- 
tenses (though she felt she had imposed equally on him), and asked 
her to believe that whatever befell the play, he would always be thank- 
ful for the circumstances which had brought them together. Fitch 
insisted that the collaboration had given him much pleasure and had 
taught him a great deal. He also pointed out that one could really 
never foretell just what would happen to a play in production, probably 
to calm the novelist’s dark fears of failure. More flattering to the novice 
playwright than this note, however, was the determined, unremitting 
rehearsal and rewriting Fitch gave the play, even after the great dis- 
illusionment. 

Perhaps because she was an amateur in the theater, Mrs. Wharton’s 
enthusiasm was much more easily deflated than that of Fitch, who had 
seen many mediocre dramas succeed far beyond the most indulgent 
hopes of writers and producers and who, conversely, had witnessed the 
dismal failure of a number of absorbing, well-written plays. Fitch 
worked relentlessly to get the play ready for its out-of-town tryout in 
Detroit. He was determined that Edith Wharton should not have to be 
ashamed of their script. While Fitch was engaged in final adjustments 
with his co-worker, a luncheon guest, unaware of the current project, 
remarked to Fitch that The House of Mirth was such a poor book—no 
such people existed, at least they did not come to her house—and she 
felt sorry for the perfect fool who was going to try and make a play of 
it. Fitch was enchanted; the rest of his guests, he noted in a letter to 
Virginia Gerson, fainted. 

In a series of letters written in the two months preceding the October 
opening in New York, Fitch described his gruelling routine of casting 
and rehearsing the play to reach that point of perfection—‘“truth to 
life’—which he considered necessary to allow The House of Mirth 
to succeed, even though it was an adaptation of a novel. Grant Mitchell, 
whom he had engaged to enact Gryce, told Fitch that he had never 
been in such interesting rehearsals before. The entire company, Fitch 
asserted, was delighted and absorbed in the play. He was certain 
at this point that, whatever the ultimate fate of the play, discriminating 
people would like it and that the acting of Fay Davis, as Lily Bart, 
would be “one of those wonderfully beautiful performances that come 
along once in a while!” 

After the Detroit opening, September 17, 1906, the critic of the De- 
troit Free Press expressed his strong admiration for the dramatization. 
Though he termed it a “reflection” of Mrs. Wharton’s novel, he found 
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that its greatest interest was based on its indictment of the “morals 
and the shady personal practices of the comparatively insignificant 
group that we know as the Smart Set.” The study in manners, so fre- 
quently associated with Mrs. Wharton’s fiction, was also lauded for 
its careful treatment in the play. Throughout the discussion of the 
drama’s merits, the relish with which the Detroit reviewer savored the 
playwrights’ implicit reproach of wicked, corrupt, sophisticated New 
York was most evident. In surveying the actual production, the critic 
praised the actors and the settings, but called attention to several de- 
ficiencies he felt certain could be remedied by the judicious insertion 
of some additional “business,” something Fitch was eminently qualified 
to do. The audience, the reviewer disclosed, was unrestrained in its 
praise of the cast and Fitch, who was nearly hit by a descending curtain 
roller as he finished a short speech of thanks on behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Wharton. 

Fitch wrote the reviewer, indicating that he was conducting addi- 
tional rehearsals to clear up vague points in the action and to make the 
end of the play more definite. He noted that he was attempting to put 
together the story and the action, which suggests a major disunion be- 
tween the script and the production. 

Charles Frohman, who had conspired to have the novel dramatized, 
produced The House of Mirth in New York, at the Savoy Theatre, 
October 22, 1906. It competed with such dramatic fare as Sam Houston, 
“A Pronounced Artistic Hit!”; The Girl of the Golden West, “Seats for 
All Performances!”; Grace George in Clothes; The Prince of India, 
adapted frou General Lew Wallace’s novel; Montgomery and Stone 
in The Red Mill, and Forbes-Robertson and Gertrude Elliot in Caesar 
and Cleopatra. 

Reactions to the dramatization do not seem to have been mixed. But 
let the reviewer for the New York Times tell the story: 


When the third act ended, after dismal lapses, punctuated by 
occasional faint laughter, over some clever line, enough applause 
was generated in the rear rows of the orchestra circle to send up 
the curtain three or four times for Miss Davis; and, finally, Mr. 
Fitch, whose name appeared on the programme as the assistant of 
Mrs. Wharton in dramatizing her novel, led the authoress before 
the footlights, but the handclapping in their honor was that of 
sympathetic admirers, and abbreviated. The popular playwright, 
after a second bow in company with the star, was permitted to 
withdraw without making the usual first night speech. 


In a reminiscence of William Dean Howells, Mrs. Wharton recorded 
her own sensations regarding the auspicious occasion very briefly: 
. .. The play had already been tried out on the road, and, in 


spite of Fay Davis’s exquisite representation of Lily Bart, I knew 
at (owing to my refusal to let the heroine survive) it was fore- 
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doomed to failure. Howells doubtless knew it also, and not im- 
probably accepted my invitation for that very reason, a fact worth 
recording as an instance of his friendliness to young authors, and 
also on account of the lapidary phrase in which, as we left the 
theatre, he summed up the reason for the play’s failure. “Yes— 
what the American public always wants is a tragedy with a happy 
ending.” 

The New York Daily Tribune did not bother to review The House of 
Mirth, though its editor had seen fit to devote over four columns to 
Viola Allen’s triumph in a current Shakespearean production earlier in 
the week. The New York Times, in some respects, was more generous. 
Advance notices had informed readers that the dramatization would 
“adhere closely to the original novel, which has been so widely read 
and so variously commented upon.” The theater-going public, at least 
that segment which read the Times, was assured that one of the play's 
high points would be Lily Bart’s “renunciation and her acceptance of 
her punishment despite the weapons of vengeance in her possession.” 
Other articles betrayed a similar misunderstanding of the novel and 
the central characters. Such a refusal to evaluate The House of Mirth 
in terms of the social critique it contained may be understood, if not 
forgiven, when one discovers, printed cozily near, a typical social 
note: “... her other daughter, who recently married a title in Paris, 
will pass the winter in the French Capital.” 

After the generous, if misguided, spate of publicity for the drama 
had subsided, the Times delivered itself of a critical opinion: “The 
House of Mirth a Doleful Play—Fay Davis Gets Little Chance in This 
New Piece—Comedy Lines Are Few in It—Authors Called Before 
Curtain, but Applause Is Light and There Is No Speech.” The reviewer 
devoted little time to a consideration of the central problem of the 
play; rather, the audience’s responses, or the lack of them, were dwelt 
on at some length. Fay Davis’ makeup was criticized, as was her act- 
ing: She did not “suit” the role of Lily Bart. (This was a Star’s theater, 
after all.) A possible double entendre was the final reference to Miss 
Davis: “The dying Lily Bart was, for the first time, all that was wanted 
of her.” 

Mrs. Wharton’s contribution to the collaboration received its meed: 
“There was, to be sure, plenty of dialogue to rejoice him who delights 
in clever cynicism; but three hours of that sort of amusement must 
have been a bit wearing, even on the most cynical.” No quarrel was 
raised, however, over fidelity to the novel, a prime concern of the 
collaborators. The reviewer noted merely that the plot had been sim- 
plified and some characters strengthened. Essentially, the issue was 
not whether the dramatization had reproduced the novel, but whether 
Mrs. Wharton and Fitch could write a play which could entertain a 
New York audience during this period. 
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The following Sunday, amid a collection of the usual second-guess 
re-evaluations, the drama editor of the Times noted that there was no 
need to say anything about The House of Mirth, “other than that it is 
a paste-and-scissors play, which will please Mrs. Wharton’s readers.” 
(Apparently, the drama failed even in this respect, for it closed after 
only fourteen performances.) The writer then remarked that the plethora 
of dramatized novels current in the theater could be considered a result 
of the curiosity to see how characters will perform when freed of bind- 
ings and put on stage. Fitch, he opined, had done his work as well as 
it could be done, but it was work hardly worth doing. 

Fitch wrote his friend, Channing Pollock, also a dramatizer of novels 
and who had a play, Clothes, currently running, to thank him for his 
expressions of sympathy over the bad reviews: 


The House of Mirth I went into as a gamble for which I knew 
the odds were big against, but I thought it was a chance worth tak- 
ing. But I never kick against the public. They know what the 
want, and I don’t blame them for not taking what they dont 
want.... 


Virginia Gerson and Montrose J. Moses, in Clyde Fitch and His 
Letters, have revealed that Fitch, shortly after, told a New York 
Herald reporter, when asked why he thought The House of Mirth 
failed to draw, “I don’t believe in speaking over the remains. I prefer 
silence and a wreath of rue.” 

Fitch’s outline condenses the rather episodic novel into four well- 
related acts. The basic story-line of the novel remains: Lily Bart and 
the man she loves, Lawrence Selden, are both young people raised to 
live in a wealthy society but without the necessary private incomes. 
Selden’s pride and concealed poverty prevent him from proposing to 
Lily, who wrongly interprets it as indifference. Though she resists op- 
portunities to provide for her future most advantageously through 
honorable marriage and dishonorable liaison out of love for Selden, 
Lily’s character is eventually blackened by a rival for Selden’s love. 
Lily refuses to take an easy revenge on the woman because Selden 
would be hurt, even though the lies about Lily have completely 
estranged him. Finally, haunted by poverty, desperation, and lone- 
liness, Lily commits suicide. 

Theater techniques and tastes of the period have caused the above 
events to be treated with far less meaning and sensitivity than they had 
in the novel. Fitch had built a reputation on plays in which a single 
foible of character becomes the determining factor in the protagonist's 
life on stage. In The Truth, for instance, the heroine requires an entire 
play to overcome an addiction to telling lies. Attempted suicide is the 
result of the obsessive jealousy of the heroine of The Girl With the 
Green Eyes, the play Mrs. Wharton so much admired. Similar over- 
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simplification of motive cramped Mis. Wharton’s dialogue and made 
the characters less believable than they are in the novel. 

Spectacular settings were another Fitch trade-mark. Mrs. Wharton 
has already mentioned the famous Vatican scene. The House of Mirth 
presented a number of possibilities, and Fitch made full use of them. 
Three of the play’s five sets are typically “Fitchian.” Act II, Scene 1, 
is a play within a play, but this time the theater audience is “back- 
stage,” looking across a tableaux vivants stage at the society audience 
in the play, while backstage intrigue alternates with presentation of a 
series of famous paintings, posed by live models. Act III occurs on 
board a luxurious yacht in the Mediterranean, while Act IV is played 
in the fussily realistic confines of a millinery shop, where Lily has 
chosen to die among the hats she makes and sells. 

Such scenes may be good theater, but Mrs. Wharton’s novel could 
not but suffer in translation to these terms. Two important changes, 
perhaps dictated by audience likes and dislikes, were made by Fitch. 
Both are alien to the spirit of the novel and may have much to do with 
the play’s failure. In the novel, Selden sees Lily leaving the house of 
a rich married man under suspicious circumstances. He says nothing 
to her and departs, his illusions of her fineness of character shattered. 
Never one for half-measures, Fitch has Selden break into the man’s 
house just in time to save Lily from the debauched embraces of her 
nemesis. Though certainly a melodramatic device more appropriate 
to Under the Gaslight or The Poor of New York, such an incident was 
common enough even in “sophisticated” plays of the period. Theater 
audiences seemed to relish seeing virtuous heroines in mortal and/or 
moral danger. 

The second Fitch change in plot seems to be the fatal one for it robs 
the play of the tragic dignity Lily’s suicide has in the novel. Mrs. 
Wharton showed her renouncing revenge on her enemy to protect 
Selden, without making him aware of the sacrifice, after which Lily 
pays back innocently accepted money given by a man who wished her 
to be his mistress. Then, believing life worthless without Selden’s 
love, she takes a dose of chloral and dies. Selden, having realized the 
truth about Lily’s love and virtue, arrives in best Romeo-Juliet tradition 
a moment too late. Mrs. Wharton resisted demands that Lily be “saved,” 
but the compromise Fitch achieved offers neither “happy ending” nor 
tragic elevation. It is merely pathetic. Selden appears at the millinery 
shop before Lily has taken the chloral. She sadly bids him goodbye: 
“It’s our curse that we can never believe in each other.” He leaves, for- 
ever, after which she drinks the poison. This is a most unsatisfactory 
resolution, for Selden never realizes how much Lily loves him and how 
much she has sacrificed for him. 

Despite these weaknesses, the plotting is generally logical, the dia- 
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logue incisive and witty, and the drama is actable. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn expressed surprise that the play was not successful, considering 
that the material was not only inherently dramatic but was also taken 
from Mrs. Wharton’s life and experience. He overlooked the fact that 
society and the theater-going public had either accidentally or deliber- 
ately misread The House of Mirth and were expecting a romantic 
comedy rather than an ironic indictment of the emptiness of “society” 
life. 

Mrs. Wharton, herself a member of the New York “400,” which she 
so brilliantly dissected in novels and short stories, employed a form of 
irony in The House of Mirth which could have been mistaken by less 
alert readers as social comedy. There is greater depth to what she has 
written; not that comedy is an indequate expression, but Mrs. Wharton 
was searching for another interpretation of the social scene. She said, 
“a frivolous society can acquire dramatic significance only through 
what its frivolity destroys. Its tragic implication lies in its power of 
debasing people and ideas.” 

Apparently, Detroit theater-goers could rejoice in acidly amusing 
portraits of the corrupt upper-echelons of New York society, but this 
sort of aggression mechanism is no fair indication of the true worth of 
a drama, and Fitch may thus have been misled by the out-of-town re- 
action to the play. It must be remembered that criticism of the status 
quo, never a popular occupation among the upper economic levels, was 
particularly discouraged during this period. The New York reviewers, 
the New York audiences, all seemed primed for a lively evening of 
drawing-room comedy. When the Wharton-Fitch dramatization was 
unfolded, even in its watered-down form, more pathetic than tragic, the 
reaction was one of annoyance and irritation. The comic remarks were 
few; the laughs not hearty; the dialogue was brittle and cynical. Per- 
haps Mrs. Wharton’s compatriots, who had generously come to see her 
drama, even though many of them could not understand why a woman 
born to wealth and position would want to “write,” felt as did Clyde 
Fitch’s luncheon guest: no such people exist—at least they do not come 
to our house. 

This unfortunate experience with the fickle theater public must have 
left some scars on Edith Wharton, for she remarked, in A Backward 
Glance: 


... Though I had not escaped the novelist’s usual temptation to 
write for the stage, I had never taken my dramatic impulses very 
seriously, and after the appearance of my second novel, The House 
of M irth, I thought no more of the theatre—indeed, as nothing in 
the way of drama between the extremes of Racine’s Phedre and 
The Private Secretary has ever given me much pleasure, I went to 
the play as seldom as possible. 

G. M. Loney 








A WEEK IN DUBLIN 
(February 20-26, 1961 ) 


DvuRING MY FIRST WEEK IN IRELAND, I have been overwhelmed by tlie 
magnificent vitality of current dramatic production that I have seen 
in Dublin as well as read about in numerous periodical accounts con- 
cerning county festivals going on all over the island. I find little evi- 
dence, at least in the dramatic medium, of the paralysis that crippled 
Joyce’s Dubliners. Rather there is everywhere apparent the spiritual 
regeneration he envisioned as potential, especially in his “two-sighted” 
story “The Dead.” 

Remarkably, my introduction to Irish theater was Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ new play, You Touched Me, presented by the Gas Company 
Players of Dun Laoghaire, a suburban theatrical society of surprising 
ability. Donald Windham’s re-vamping of this American drama to 
suit British audiences was stirringly acted by these “professional” 
amateurs. 

Next came a rare treat: Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken at the Gate. 
A dedicated cast assembled from Brazil, Canada, the United States, 
England, and Ireland gave this “world premiere” of a new translation 
from the Norwegian by Michael Meyer! an inspired performance. Set 
in the remote Himalayas to create the sense of timelessness and uni- 
versality the translator deemed necessary, Ibsen’s last work was effec- 
tively staged as an Indian play. A new McMaster (Rubek) stepped 
forward to read from Richard Ellman’s James Joyce, as epilogue, the 
high tribute the young Joyce once ascribed to his acknowledged master, 
ranking him above Shakespeare. 

Forced to choose on the following evening between another “off- 
Broadway” production—this time T.S. Eliot's The Confidential Clerk 
at the Irish Academy of Arts—and the new satire at the Abbey, I se- 
lected (wisely, according to reviews ) the Abbey’s portrayal of a “first,” 
The Evidence I Shall Give by Richard Johnson, a district judge. In the 
proceedings of a single day at court, a fascinating cross section of Irish 
life today was admirably performed before a delighted audience, who 
adeptly caught much more of the idiom and innuendo than I, the new- 
comer. 

My orientation to modern Ireland was considerably advanced the 
next night by the new—and first—all-Irish musical at the Olympia, 
Glory Be, of which Dublin’s entire populace seems justly proud. 
Starring as a Dublin jarvey, Milo O’Shea cleverly introduces eight re- 
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vealing “pictures” of the city. While following the usual story-line of 
“boy(s) meets girl(s),” each includes frequent suggestions of such 
present-day problems as the compulsory study of Gaelic in the schools, 
the ever-threatening city bus strikes, the return of the Lane pictures, 
the emigration of the young Irish, the scandalous antics of Brendan 
Behan, and censorship. Thoroughly charming musically and filled to 
the brim with wit and wisdom, it combines the costuming of Clodagh 
and Vera Hennessy, the choreography of Patricia Ryan, the decor of 
Joseph Hone, the book and lyrics of Fergus Linehan, and the score of 
Aideen Kinlen and Paddy Murray, under the direction of Radio 
Eireann’s top producer, Michael Garvey, in a sure-fire package that 
will, conceivably, become a universal favorite in time comparable to 
Oklahoma, My Fair Lady, and South Pacific. 

At the Gaiety on Saturday afternoon, I was enraptured by a superb 
one-man show, Micheél MacLiammoir’s The Importance of Being 
Oscar, soon to open in New York. Inspired interpolation supplies the 
continuity for a graceful and skilled reading of excerpts from the works 
of Oscar Wilde. A tour de fors originally designed for the 1960 Dublin 
International Theatre Festival, it will, undoubtedly, win much approba- 
tion abroad. 

But the crowning glory, dramatically, of my first week in Dublin was 
the panel discussion at the Shellbourne Hotel Sunday evening sponsored 
by the National Cerebral Palsy Foundation on the theme “Modern or 
Begorrah (Whither Irish Theatre),” the panelists being the two most 
talked-about Irish playwrights of today, Brendan Behan and John B. 
Keane (Sive), in addition to Ray MacAnally, the highly respected 
Abbey actor. Seamus Kelley moderated this battle of the wits before 
what the Irish Times described as “a capacity audience” for “an unusual 
occasion,” which boasted “the good broad sword of a Behan,” “the fly- 
ing battle-axe of a Keane,” and “the skilful, tempered Toledo blade of 
a MacAnally.” Believing that Americans will find the evening’s argu- 
ment as enlightening and entertaining as I did, even though readers 
will be unable to witness the fine spirit that prevailed throughout, I 
submit the following notes in paraphrase (omitting, unfortunately, the 
innumerable quips and asides, many in Gaelic, that spiced the dis- 
cussion ) : 

Seamus Kelley: When the Abbey was founded, its playwrights were 
mostly poets. Later they were school teachers, then lawyers, then pub- 
licans (Keane operates a pub in Kerry) and house-painters (nodding 
at Behan ), and, at present, district judges. 

Recently Mr. Keane has declared that the Irish language is a menace 
to Ireland and has charged that even though the Abbey was founded 
as a revolutionary theatre, the revolution is now over. Mr. Behan has 
taken issue with him. Will Mr. Keane elaborate his views? 
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John B. Keane: As “a country boy” from Kerry who knows as much 
Gaelic as any “secondary school boy,” I think “Gaelic is a good 
language” but that “the people now perpetuating it are not believers.” 
Ireland’s richest cultural heritage comes from Protestantism. The 
compulsory learning of Gaelic in the public schools is part of “a bitter 
ban” against anything English and a misguided patriotic gesture. 
Nothing, not even Christianity, should be compulsory. 

Brendan Behan: Although I’m strictly a Dubliner, who can’t claim 
to be either “a country boy” nor “a secondary school boy,” I must admit 
that Davis, Yeats, and O’Casey are not “a minority to be pitied.” But 
these Protestant writers, as well as many others of our best scholars and 
artists, were interested in the Irish language. Their being Protestant or 
Catholic is not the real issue. O’Casey, I remember, dedicated one of 
his plays to a Catholic priest. 

It has been said that the standards of the middle class in Ireland 
today are those of a London suburb, but “I wouldn't like to see English 
abolished”; I think it can “look after itself.” . . . Someone has said also 
that English poetry is either “childish, obscene, or seditious.” I can say 
that. “The Irish language isn’t all prayers either” (quotes examples in 
Gaelic without translating). Mr. Keane once described the censor as 
“a rotted man.” If one wishes to find something to censor, “there is 
plenty to censor in the Irish language.” 

The best magazine printed in Ireland today is An Coir; “it has got its 
certificate as being Irish because Michael Tierney would not allow it to 
be sold in the National University—that’s Irish enough for you.” 

Mr. Kelley: To return the discussion to the theatre, I personally feel 
that there have been only two good plays written in Gaelic, Micheal 
MacLiammoir’s Diarmud and Brendan Behan’s The Hostage. What do 
you think, Mr. MacAnally? 

Mr. MacAnally: The Irish theatre today seems to be forced to 
choose between “kitchen comedy” and Mr. Behan’s type of play. But 
concerning the Irish language, I'd like to say that I agree essentially 
with Mr. Behan and disagree in every respect with Mr. Keane. I think 
everyone should follow a course prescribed by authorities and not be 
allowed to choose for himself. “I’ve met men in England who were fine 
physicists but who couldn't talk about poetry, literature, or any other 
subject, only physics and possibly Tottenham Hotspur.” 

I’ve found playing in a second language has been a valuable expe- 
rience to me as an actor. I am convinced that “what makes any Irish- 
man Irish is a knowledge of the national background out of which he 
has sprung.” A different set of values distinguishes early Irish literature. 

The future of the Irish theatre is a “big thing, and covers a wide 
field,” but its future is probably more predictable than that of any other 
art, since “it is always gauged to public demand.” A theatre “can never 
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get too far ahead of its audience.” In a big theatre like the Abbey, 
50,000-70,000 people must be attracted to any one production if it’s to 
be successful. A “solid bus theatre” has to be maintained in order for 
“a car theatre” to be appreciated. Not everybody can experiment. . . . 
To recognize experiment, one must know the traditional form. 

What's being done in Westend by Joan Littlewood (allowing actors 
to create plays ) was done by the Abbey back in 1945 in its pantomime 
productions. Joan Littlewood’s “invention” has been to call a panto- 
mime a play. .. . I did not like The Crucible in a theatre-in-the-round 
but liked it on a traditional proscenium stage. 

As to the future of the Irish theatre, “I believe it lies in the hands of 
the playwrights.” The “star system” developing in festival productions 
is “dangerous.” . . . Instead of importing world theatre, “it is better 
to export Irish theatre as world theatre.” 

Finally, I believe “the play is the thing.” The actor’s job is primarily 
to get the author’s intention across to the audience. 

Mr. Kelley: Both Sive by Mr. Keane and The Quare Fellow by Mr. 
Behan were rejected by the Abbey. What would have happened to 
these subsequently successful plays if they had not been taken up by 
other managements and put on elsewhere? 

Mr. Keane: Incidentally, “Begorrah” is an American coinage I’ve 
never heard used in Ireland. 

I owe my own success as a playwright to the amateur dramatic move- 
ment. The theatre I know is limited, although I have seen all of Malloy’s 
plays. From what I’ve heard, Johnson’s play, the current Abbey pro- 
duction, must be a great play. . . . I think the greatest “menace to the 
Irish theatre is the sporadic forays of Dublin jackeens down to festivals 
in Killarney or Charleville as adjudicators.” A critic should be a trained 
journalist. ... My own play, “Sharon’s Grave,” was called Sy Mr. John 
McCann “the worst play he’d ever seen.” It couldn’t have been, for I 
understand he’s seen one of his own performed. . . . I’ve been criticised 
for lack of sincerity in my use of old-fashioned customs. I have lots of 
friends in South Ireland who still use “dripping” instead of hair-oil! I 
don’t take the adjudicators seriously any more. 

Mr. Behan: Although my plays have been performed by Joan Little- 
wood, a Communist during World War II, I’ve been banned in East 
Germany and other Communist countries. . . . In 1959 one of my plays 
was chosen to represent Great Britian at the Paris Festival and won an 
award. . .. I’m proud to have been associated with Joan Littlewood’s 
workshop; it’s now accepted everywhere. 

I myself have learned much from the Queen’s Theatre before it was 
taken over by the Abbey. Mr. MacAnally is essentially a “Wimbledon” 
actor. Noel Coward and Terence Rattigan should be on the Abbey 
Board of Directors. The Abbey’s standards “are those of Hampstead, 
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and not of Limerick, Connemara, and Listowel.” But when the Abbey 
returned my MS. of The Quare Fellow, I will say that it included “four 
typewritten sheets of comments attached from anonymous people. I 
took them to heart and rewrote the play as it is now.” 

I started in the theatre at the age of four. As someone has said, Sam 
Beckett was standing on one side of the wall at the Queen’s listening to 
philosophy while I was standing on the othez side reading reviews. 

Dublin has responsive audiences. (I’m quite envious of the Irish 
musical, Glory Be)... . But I think that even though everyone is always 
calling for something new, when something new is tried it’s too often 
found “disgusting.” As Gautier said, a critic is like a eunuch in a 
harem—he knows how but can’t. 

Mr. MacAnally: A critic should know, first of all, the theatre. As 
Noel Coward recently pointed out, what is being labeled “new” in 
England is mostly a revival of earlier traditions. (“Suddenly,” as the 
Evening Herald put it, “it was not Ray MacAnally speaking, but the 
Abbey Theatre itself. And never has its case been put so eloquently.” ) 
There have been 775 “world premieres” at the Abbey, but the Abbey 
has preferred to bill them as “first” plays. . . . Theatre is “a communal 
art,” but Ireland has no tradition on which to rely. The first play in 
Gaelic was written in 1889 by Douglas Hyde. All other Irish play- 
wrights had gone to London first and tailored their plays to please 
London audiences. The Abbey Theatre was founded by Yeats and the 
Irish revivalists for the purpose of allowing Irish people to write plays 
about Ireland. Its “patent” requires it to produce: (1) plays by Irish 
writers, (2) plays about Irish life, (3) translations of continental plays, 
(4) plays over 100 years old. Only during 24 nights in the year can the 
Theatre do anything it likes. Each year the Abbey selects from the two 
or three hundred MSS. submitted only the dozen or so it thinks can 
succeed. As a matter of record, seven plays by O’Casey were rejected 
before three were accepted: The Plough and The Stars, June and the 
Paycock, and The Shadow of a Gunman. 

In fifty years the Abbey has rejected probably 9,000 plays. “I am 
prepared to accept that in that time twenty worthwhile plays were 
turned down. Nobody, however, recognizes a marvellous play when 
it is in manuscript. If I could do that, I would be a millionaire. In fact, 
I would probably own Wimbledon.” 

During the ten-minute interval before the question period, the Foun- 
dation bestowed three prizes on lucky ticket holders: a copy of Sive 
by Mr. Keane, a copy of The Hostage by Mr. Behan, and a bottle of 
champagne Mr. Keane declared had cost forty-six shillings. 

Questions handed in by the audience were read aloud by Mr. Kelley 
before a panel member was designated to reply, unless the question 
was addressed directly to one of them. 
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Question 1: Is there any reason to believe that critics should be 
trained in journalism or the theatre when playwrights are not required 
to have any training? 

Mr. Keane: There are no laws for writing plays except “Be different.” 
But a critic needs journalistic training because he hasn’t much time left 
in which to write a review, after he has boozed for several hours and 
had an affair (as we're led to believe all do now). He has only four or 
five hours left to write five hundred words. 

Question 2: Are the directors of the Abbey Theatre responsible for 
the playwrights leaving the country? (No answer) 

Question 3; Are we likely to hear anything of a profound nature now 
that we've sat through the interval? (No answer) 

Question 4; Doesn't the team think? (No answer) 

Question 5: Do the speakers think that Irish plays succeed abroad 
because of their use of idiom peculiar to this country or because of 
content? 

Mr. Behan: Emphasis shouldn’t be placed on dialogue but on con- 
tent. Dialogue can be very effective, as Mr. Keane has shown; and, of 
course, the most popular Irish play is in dialect. Tennessee Williams 
writes “inspired drawls, and the awakening noises of Tallulah Bank- 
head, very successfully.” Some writers use Dublin speech and some 
western speech, but the dialogue in itself is unimportant sine qua non. 
“Brogue,” by the way, was a word invented to refer to the attempts of 
the English to imitate the speech of the Irish. Idiom has nothing to do 
with the success of a play. 

Question 6: How does Mr. Keane dare say that the people who are 
perpetuating Irish do not believe in it? Where did he get the name 
“Sive” from? 

Mr. Keane: Where did Shakespeare get the name Julius Caesar 
from?—the Latin. Sive is a girl’s name from the English language. 
There’s nothing in a name. 

Question 7: Does Mr. MacAnally think if the Abbey had more money 
it would experiment? 

Mr. MacAnally: I object to the implication that money is a chief 
consideration. One thing that is holding back the erection of the new 
Abbey is that the directors think two theatres are necessary: a Peacock 
Theatre seating 250, and the main theatre seating 600. The present site 
will not permit both. . . . Yeats was a poet, not a dramatist. One needs 
to listen only to the language of his plays. He went so far as to tie 
down the hands of the actors with threads. His plays must be pro- 
duced in a small theatre to be successful. 

Question 8: Mr. Behan, are you in it for the money? 

Mr. Behan: YES—with a small No. No dramatist could write just to 
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make a dollar—But writing drama is better than house painting (his 
former occupation ). 

Question 9: Is the management inclined to turn a deaf ear to plays 
written in Irish? (No answer) 

Question 10: Does censorship as practiced in Ireland retard the pro- 
gress of the Irish Theatre? 

Mr. Keane: No. (Heckler: why not?) In a Christian country there 
is no need for censorship. Christ didn’t censure Mary Magdalene. He 
was a very broad-minded man. (Heckler, in clerical garb: Our Lord 
corrected her, however. ) 

Mr. Behan: Newman said that one must mention sin in order to write 
about a sinful man. I’m of the people and I write of the people. As 
Mr. MacAnally has pointed out, my language could be heard cheaper 
outside the theatre. 

Pearse once said that there are people who look for dirt, that there’s 
a dirt industry in this country. If you’re a sinful man, you could get it 
out of the Catalogue. There is such a thing as “doubtful” language. 
There are two audiences in Ireland. If one wants to get away with 
something, he can write in Irish. The official censors don’t know Irish! 

Mr. MacAnally: I think censorship is necessary in every area of life. 
I object to shocking an audience out of the illusion the play creates by 
the use of, perhaps, Mr. Behan’s favorite word (Mr. Behan interspersed 
it here). His saying this word for me created the exact effect I meant. 
It broke the continuity of what I was saying. It’s bad theatre. (I re- 
member Mr. Behan’s saying when I was made up for my part in The 
Quare Fellow that I looked as if I'd come from that “anti-Lourdes” 
place. ) 

Question 10: Is Mr. MacAnally speaking as a free agent or as a civil 
servant? 

Mr. MacAnally: Neither. 

Question 11: Why doesn’t the Abbey do Ibsen or Brecht in transla- 
tion? Why not Yeats’ Countess Kathleen? Isn’t there an actress who 
can play her, or can’t the actors speak the verse? Why the Abbey's 
hostility to Yeats? 

Mr. MacAnally: It’s not hostility. But in a big theatre, as I've ex- 
plained, Yeats can’t be played well. I myself have played in Countess 
Kathleen twice. 

Question 14: Would the Abbey do a theatre-in-the-round play? 

Mr. MacAnally: The theatre would have to be largely rebuilt for 
such a production, but whether or not it was a good play would be the 
first consideration. I must say that the feeling that the Abbey is the 
be-all and end-all of theatre should be dispensed with. There are many 
other good theatres in Dublin. 

Mr. Kelley called on each for a brief concluding comment: 
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Mr. MacAnally: I refuse point-blank “to make friends.” There would 
be no point to such a discussion if we all agreed in the end. I disagree 
all the way with Mr. Keane, but Mr. Behan and I both like Irish. Where 
these two playwrights are going, no one knows. Before long they will 
be overtaken by the Golden Years heresy. By 1975 it will be said that 
“no one is writing now plays as good as Sive and The Hostage.” 

Mr. Keane: “I wish to thank all my contradictors in the audience. 
They have guts—something we don’t see much of these days.” 

Mr. Behan: To add a personal note: “The view abroad of the Irish 
theatre is a very superficial one. They think everything good is associ- 
ated with the Abbey.” I don’t agree with the Abbey policy. The Abbey 
is “a dead place”; it doesn’t allow smoking and has no bar. 

Irish audiences are lively. I like interruption, but sometimes I think 
the “reason for knocking” is personal display. 

Finally, let me remind you that “although much of the policy at the 
Abbey can be attributed to the ban of the Catholic clergy, much 
has also been decided there by an Ulster Presbyterian.” 

In reporting this event the Irish Times commented: 


lading around the audience one felt that it was a good cross- 
section of something or other. There was a well-known film pro- 
ducer, an Irish Olympic runner, the manager of a well-known city 
firm and his fur-coated wife, a famous and inimitable Irish co- 
median, a director of theatre festivals, various representatives of 
all branches of the theatre, and scores of the very young and duffle- 
coated. One wondered what they expected. One also felt, ulti- 
mately, that they had not got it... . In the end the day went to Mr. 
MacAnally. 


Headlining his column, “It was fun—whatever it was,” Frank Lee of 
the Evening Herald treated the whole thing as a joke, saying: “I have 
no idea what the subject of last night’s debate in the Shellbourne was 
supposed to be. But whatever it was, that is not what it was. You 
follow me? ... Mr. Behan, however, looked to be having the better of 
the exchange. And I will tell you why. He was smoking a cigar. 
A cunning ploy, that. . . . But the boy on the burning deck was a 
quivering wreck compared to Mr. MacAnally. By the time he had 
finished with the sore matter of rejections the Abbey reading panel was 
established as all but infallible. . . . This brilliant, dull, witty, stupid, 
entertaining, boring, endearing, infuriating extravaganza went on for 
a long time. . . . Precisely how the affair ended would be difficult to 
say. 

The Irish Independent (Ireland’s National newspaper) completely 
ignored this benefit performance. 


VirciniA MOosELEY 











THEATER IN PARIS 


THE NUMBER OF PLAYS PRESENTED, and the uncertainty and hesitation 
of last season’s theater in Paris, make it difficult to give a clear survey 
of the whole. Many plays were presented, the productions were often 
strikingly rich and original, and yet in few instances was anything 
really decisive created. It seems that the gap which has been evident 
in recent years between a rich and varied development of scenic writ- 
ing and a petrifaction of properly dramatic writing, still exists, and 
that the expectancy of a new and growing public, recruited in Paris 
by such producers as Jean Vilar, or in the provinces by Roger Planchon, 
Jean Dasté, and many others, has not been met. 


THe FRENCH CREATIONS 


Certainly, it is not Frangoise Sagan’s humorous but slight play, Un 
Chateau en Suéde, which will gratify such a public and mark a turning 
point in the evolution of the theater. The enthusiastic reception of the 
critics and of large audiences throughout the year might suggest one 
was wrong, but their applause goes rather to a comedy—facile, agree- 
able, brilliantly performed on the stage of the Théatre de l’Atelier— 
whose child’s vision of cruelty and love dispels harsh realities in favor 
of unexacting amusement. The technique is as old as it is inoffensive. 
Subject and style give no indication of concern with the theater as an 
art form, are derivative rather from Anouilh and even borrow certain 
devices from Boulevard Theatre while preserving, it has to be admitted, 
that “certain smile” peculiar to Frangoise Sagan. 

The latest works of Jacques Audiberti and Félicien Marceau, La 
Logeuse and L’Etouffe-Chrétien, less well received by the Paris public 
than the previous plays of these two authors, betray the same tendencies 
and the same facility—as does also Marcel Achard’s L’Idiote. 

In an entirely different vein, Montherlant’s new play, Le Cardinal 
d Espagne, presented by the Comédie-Frangaise, while it offers, within 
the limited perspective of its author, the culmination of his earlier pur- 
suits, brings nothing new to the theater in general. 

Jean Genét’s le Balcon, which had not previously been played in 
Paris and which was staged by Peter Brook in the spring of 1960, with 
its self-conscious violence, its contrived, and in the long run, conven- 
tional movement, hardly caused a stir and now seems—for all its sump- 
tuous lyricism and the “total” aesthetic, allying rhythm, speech and 
gesture which its character as a sociodrame demands and which 
Genét might perhaps have pushed further—a much less interesting, less 
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provocative work than les Négres presented by Roger Blin some months 
before. 

Jean-Louis Barrault, at the Théatre de France has just given a useful 
account of the pretty Voyage of Georges Schehadé. A play of dreams 
and the nostalgia of childhood—light, charming, full of humor and 
preciosity—it offers a refreshing stream of poetry, without achieving 
real resonance. It in no way compares with the revelation which 
[Histoire de Vasco provided three years earlier. 

Only Samuel Beckett, in la Derniére bande, has taken a step which, 
if not a forward one, at least is interesting. Staged by Roger Blin at 
the end of the 1960 season in the Thédtre Récamier—the T.N.P.’s ex- 
perimental theater which, sadly, for financial reasons Jean Vilar will 
next year have to abandon—it was linked in a double bill with Robert 
Pinget’s Lettre morte, which draws its inspiration at the same time from 
the discoveries of the “new novel” (that of Michel Butor, Alain Robbe- 
Grillet, Claude Simon, etc. ...), and from certain experiments of Samuel 
Beckett. Skillfully constructed, showing an accomplished technique, 
Pinget’s play none the less lacks a distinctive accent, a life of its own. 
By contrast, la Derniére bande is couched in a style which is pro- 
foundly original—to originality of thought corresponds originality of 
technique. Its themes: memory, regret, time; its one character: Krapp 
—an old man who sits silently in front of his tape-recorder. Perversely 
frugal, the play is still successful. But to what extent has Samuel 
Beckett attempted something new? Does it represent anti-theater, as 
some critics have suggested? On the contrary, by the importance he 
ascribes to gestures exactly reproducing the most intimate thoughts, by 
the lazzi of the banana, of the bottle which one hears being uncorked 
in the wings, of the machine constantly plugged in and then unplugged, 
all these factors giving shape and rhythm to the whole, Beckett seems 
rather to continue a major theatrical tradition—that of the commedia 
dell’arte which, however, he has ordered with the utmost care (all 
Krapp’s gestures are minutely prescribed by the author) and written 
in a fine, pure language. 

This one-acter of Beckett’s, however successful in itself, rather than 
pointing new directions is the logical conclusion of the author's earlier 
experiments, or more generally of the experiments of an avant-garde 
which has been able to impose itself on the public, both in France and 
abroad, in the course of the past ten years. Three Ionesco revivals, les 
Chaises and Jacques ou la soumission, at the Studio des Champs- 
Elysées, with the original sets of Jacques Mauclair and Robert Postec, 
and Amédée ou Comment s’en débarrasser at the Théatre de France, 
which Jean-Louis Barrault lent for several weeks to the Théatre Nou- 
veau group directed by Jean-Marie Serreau, the latter's presentation 
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of Samuel Beckett’s En attendant Godot and of Genét’s les Bonnes, le 
Square of Marguerite Duras, recently revived at the Théatre des 
Mathurins, give the impression here of a festival of modern theater 
consecrated to the themes and methods, more and more familiar, less and 
less effective, of an avant-garde which threatens to become classical. 
Hence the need to leave behind their formulations, and to strive toward 
insights other than those into the failure of language or the nature of 
the absurd, whose exploration, in these plays, conducted through ob- 
sessive parables, traces the disintegration in incoherence, uselessness, 
and unreality, of an entire world. Hence, too, the need to recover a 
meaning in life, which Arthur Adamov had already felt two years ago 
and which he tried to meet in Paolo Paoli, moving beyond the narrow 
limits of theatrical nihilism or individualism, and, although stopping 
short of art engagé, giving to his play a social orientation. One hopes his 
new play on the Paris Commune may soon satisfy the appetite of a 
public which cinema, television, and not least, present political develop- 
ments, make increasingly aware of the problems of contemporary life. 


NEw TRENDS IN THE THEATER 


This social awareness on the part of the theater, a trend which one 
already notes in certain French authors, is still more evident in foreign 
plays which have been presented this year in Paris, and at the same 
time, in the conceptions of certain producers. Certainly, the impulse 
seems to come from abroad. The two plays of Bertold Brecht presented 
under the aegis of the T.N.P., which has just celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with a whole series of brilliant and varyingly successful plays, 
testify to the influence and continuing triumph in France of the great 
German dramatist. 

Arturo Ui, directed by Jean Vilar at the Palais de Chaillot, and la 
Bonne dme de Se-Tchouan, presented by André Steiger at the Théatre 
Récamier, less spectacularly, but with an integrity and simplicity which 
command respect, drew large and appreciative audiences. Especially 
the tragic farce in which Brecht, transposing the history of Germany 
during the 1930’s into a world of Chicago racketeers and parodying 
Richard III, demythifies the “hero,” Hitler, could hardly fail to awaken 
interest in France at the present day. Vilar’s production has a certain 
ponderousness, his own performance in the leading role a deliberate 
quality which, without deserting realism, somehow intellectualizes the 
play, makes it seem more literary, so that the effect is perhaps less rich 
and terrifying than in the case of the overwhelming production by the 
Berliner Ensemble which we were able to see, thanks to the Théatre des 
Nations, some months previously. Less spectacular and comic, more 
descriptive and logical, the T.N.P.’s treatment was perhaps better suited 
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to French, and especially to Parisian taste. Critics and public, at any 
rate, were equally enthusiastic. 

Equally, Sean O’Casey’s plays, Red Roses for Me at the T.N.P., and 
Juno and the Paycock which the Compagnie de l'Ouest is currently 
presenting, are examples of an art which is committed but no less 
artistic for being so. These are satirical and burlesque plays in which 
realism and expressionism, naturalism and lyricism rub shoulders, while 
symbolism lingers furtively about. They offer a dramaturgy which 
is politically inclined, and a style which, comparable to that of Brecht, 
yet different, is that of the worker-epic. Their appearance at the same 
time as the Brecht plays has meant that the season has been devoted 
in part to historical theater. 

To these should be added the play of the Swiss Max Frisch, Bieder- 
mann et les incendiaires, finely produced this winter by Jean-Marie 
Serreau at the Thédtre de Lutéce. The parable of a search for some 
sure truth, it is an appeal for lucidity in a fragmented world where the 
absurd—yet an absurd which is local rather than general, social rather 
than metaphysical—is in command. On the one hand, the fire-brands 
and revolutionists; on the other, the conservative bourgeoisie, petrified 
in its blindness. The laughter is cruel, the comedy grating. 

Lucid too, and relying on parable, is the theater of Friedrich Diirren- 
matt, whose Mariage de M. Mississipi, in an expressionist, baroque 
idiom quite unlike that of Max Frisch—concrete and precise—confronts 
us with characters who are whirled along in a spectacular, fanciful, 
constantly changing play of fortune, so that their search for an absolute 
—for any absolute—leads only to failure, and finally to self-destruction. 
It is a demonstration then, in a different tone, of the folly of the quest 
after some absolute truth. The impression it leaves of being less force- 
ful than Biedermann is perhaps due in part to the timid production of 
Georges Vitaly. 

In different ways, all these foreign works make for a more vital, hu- 
man kind of theater which treats the most burning issues and proceeds 
to a revision not only of sensibilities or language but of the whole range 
of life, with perhaps particular attention to social criticism. The success 
they have enjoyed in France is an indication of what the public is 
looking for. 


THE MISE EN SCENE 


Meanwhile, a re-examination of the peculiar nature of writing for the 
scene is taking place, encouraged by the confrontation each year, at 
the Théatre des Nations, of the theater’s different techniques in acting, 
stage-setting, décor, and lighting. The innovations in scenic structure 
which French technicians and actors bring away entail the develop- 
ment of dramatic writing by calling into question the very concept of 
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the theater. This last tends increasingly to forsake earlier notions of a 
separation of the genres and the arts in favor of a form of total, com- 
posite theater to which all the arts might equally contribute. 

The production, Gogol’s Dead Souls by Roger Planchon of Lyon in 
the spring of 1960, at the Théatre de France, which Jean-Louis Barrault 
lends each year to young companies, is a typical example of a new style 
of scenic expression which demands and should result in a renewed 
dramaturgy. With a play which is far from original, but of which the 
themes—denunciation of contempt for the individual in nineteenth 
century Russia and of a commercial view of human life—are sufficiently 
like those of Arthur Adamov to make possible an adaptation of his 
manner, Planchon achieved a production of extraordinary richness. 
Caricature and parody and the whole range of make-up, costumes, wigs, 
false-noses were employed to transcend reality and to create a fantasy 
world that was wholly convincing. Finally the cartoons of René Allio, 
flashed on a screen between scenes, made for the double effect of link- 
ing the tableaux, and, by an impression of space and movement, evoked 
the vastness of Russia. 

Another example, and one of the most striking, of the contribution 
which can be made by the scenic structure to dramatic writing, 
is the synthesis of the various modern techniques which Jean-Marie 
Serreau has effected in the case of the Max Frisch play already men- 
tioned. It is an attempt at a new theatrical language in the tradition 
of Piscator and Brecht where the spectacle is like a concrete reading 
of the play, the different elements—acting, music, the projection of 
colors, drawings, photographs—being expertly combined in the wish 
to demonstrate and to make plain. Clearly, such a production has noth- 
ing in common with the traditional magic of illusionist theater. Like 
that of Roger Planchon, it draws its inspiration from the principles of 
Brecht, whose influence on French producers is so general that Brecht- 
ism threatens to become the fashion—without, notice, its being in the 
least meaningful when producers are content simply to ape the 
aesthetic devices without adopting a determinedly historical attitude, 
or justifying them, as Serreau and Planchon have done, by the deter- 
mination to reveal and illumine a world in transformation. This par- 
ticular form, corresponding to a particular vision, does not, however, 
exclude the possibility of other forms of total theater. 

An instance when the resources of modern technique have been 
made to serve a different aesthetic and a different aim, has just been 
provided by Jean Vilar and Maurice Jarre with their creation at the 
Palais de Chaillot of what lack of a better term forces one to call a 
musical comedy, although this hardly conveys the complexity of a 
work, drawn by Roger Pillaudin from the novel of Raymond Queneau 
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and based on the sociological role of the cinema, which is both satirical 
and highly amusing. This is an attempt at total spectacle of which more 
is bound to be heard, for there were too few performances this year 
to allow the T.N.P. troupe to adapt themselves to a composition involv- 
ing a synthesis of music, song, dance, image, and speech entirely dif- 
ferent, and perhaps less new and decisive than in the Brechtian works 
just mentioned. These experiments, under the influence of foreign 
representational styles from not only Berlin, but from Moscow, London, 
New York, and Pekin which properly require the modification of the 
traditional Italian stage to make room for a revolving stage, rarely seen 
in France, or even a radical alteration to theater architecture such as 
Jacques Poliéri attempted by introducing at the third Avant-garde 
Festival, in November and December of 1960, of a revolving auditorium 
—in the extent to which they create new spatial relationships, new time 
dimensions, and a new actor-audience situation—ought to help drama- 
tists toward a new writing. 


REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL PLAYs 


Until the new order then, most producers address themselves to 
the classical repertoire which they attempt, more or less felicitously, 
to modernize. Antoine Bourseiller, for example, staged this year 
Corneille’s Rodogune for Edwige Feuillére as a sort of oriental opera 
more flattering to the eye than to the ear, and in which an exaggerated 
use of devices inappropriate to seventeenth century tragedy, often spoils 
a potentially interesting conception. Entirely different was Anouilh’s 
account of Tartuffe—its leading role finely played by Francois Périer— 
where he projected on to Moliére his own literary vision. Or again, that 
of the actor, Robert Hirsh, whose rendering of Nero at the Comédie- 
Francaise was brilliant, startling, but perhaps not entirely convincing 
in the extent to which, forcing his role until the emperor appears too 
unbalanced to be in any way responsible, he moves Racine’s tragedy 
in the direction of melodrama and so diminishes its greatness. Another 
revival at the Comédie-Frangaise, this time in the purest romantic 
tradition, is that of Hugo’s Ruy Blas, lavishly produced by Raymond 
Rouleau against the rich décor of Lila de Nobili. The one man who 
succeeds in reconciling a certain specific tradition with the daring of 
modern stage techniques is Jean Vilar, who scored a definite triumph 
in Paris this year with Sophocles’ Antigone, presented in a rigorous, 
spare style, aptly supported by the very beautiful musical setting of 
André Jolivet. One might concede that Vilar did less well with Turcaret 
of Lesage, an early eighteenth century comedy in which money governs 
the relations between the characters—the earliest satire, in fact, on the 
manners of capitalist society. The music, which Vilar commissioned of 
Duke Ellington, despite a few happy moments when it wittily under- 
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lines the humor of the different characters, hardly manages on its own 
to modernize Vilar’s production, and rather emphasizes by its languor, 
the strangely timid, strangely apologetic tone of the whole. There were 
revivals, too, of well-tried modern plays, such as Claudel’s ’Annonce 
faite a Marie, with a brilliant cast, which included Daniéle Delorme 
and Loleh Bellon, or Pirandello’s Comme tu me veux, given a talented 
production by André Bourseiller, to whom André Malraux entrusted 
the direction of the Studio des Champs-Elysées for this year after 
Bourseiller won first prize at the Concours des Jeunes Compagnies in 
1960. There were Chekhov revivals—Uncle Vanya, which is currently 
playing both at the Comédie-Frangaise in the production of Jacques 
Mauclair, and at the Théatre du Tertre in that of André Cellier, and 
The Seagull, staged by Sacha Pitoéff, who further earns one’s gratitude 
for presenting Robert Musil’s fine play, les Exaltés, to the Paris public. 
It was sad that the subject of this last play, and the dramatic technique 
itself, should have found the general public unwilling to make the 
effort of attention which a more hermetic theater demands. 

There are also new productions of Elizabethan plays: Twelfth Night, 
at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, treated most successfully by Jean 
le Poulain in the tradition of Jacques Copeau and rather as a tribute to 
this foremost pioneer of modern theater, or again Ford's “Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore, given a lavish production by Luchino Visconti who attempts 
to recapture the violent, passionate climate of the Italian Renaissance. 
Finally, one should mention Jean-Louis Barrault’s revival of Le Viol de 
Lucréce, interesting for the possibility it affords of confronting present- 
day theater with its origins and earliest explorations—André Obey’s use 
of narrators, as early as 1932, gives him paternity of certain features 
of contemporary style—and of judging how far one has come in the 
discovery of new stage techniques. 

The mingling of old and new streams, the variety of works and styles, 
both French and foreign, indicate that if no single, strong movement 
has emerged, the season has at least witnessed no interruption in the 
search. If one likes to reflect that the haphazard nature of these investi- 
gations, both formal and dramatic, which come together only to con- 
found any traditional notion of linear progress, corresponds well enough 
to the reality of modern life, one can safely conclude that Paris theater 
is a lively cell in the cultural, social, and technical evolution of the 
world. 

FRANGOISE KOURILSKY 
Translated by William Bell 
University of Glasgow 
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THEATER IN SPAIN (1960-61) 


THE ARTIST VELAZQUEZ IN THE THEATER 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND MOST DISCUSSED work of the 1960-61 theatri- 
cal season in Madrid was Las Meninas written by Antonio Buero 
Vallejo and directed by José Tamayo. It was first presented on the 
occasion of Velazquez’ anniversary. 

This work, which is based on a famous Velazquez painting, has en- 
joyed great success and has aroused many contradictory comments. 
Among these comments, which come from different sources, there is 
general agreement that this production, like all those of this author, 
is worthy of serious consideration. We shall now attempt to do it 
justice not only because we have high regard for the author but also 
because he is the most serious and the most sophisticated of our con- 
temporary dramatists. 

The comments, as we shall soon see, revolve around the possible 
application of a particular historical situation in the period of Philip 
IV to present-day Spain. Buero Vallejo achieves his goal by inventing a 
plot in which Velazquez himself adopts a polemical attitude which 
serves as a catalytic agent for the nonconformist state of mind: some- 
thing like the historical conscience of his time. 

Let us see to what extent Buero Vallejo has erred, not in the sense 
of his criticism’s being unjust or even disproportionate but in his choice 
of the historical figure who was to represent this criticism. 


The Implausible Character 

Substantiated biographical information describes Velazquez’ en- 
trance into the royal palace. Ortega y Gasset, in his magnificent in- 
terpretive study of the artist, attached great importance to Velazquez’ 
position as courtier: what it meant for his peace of mind, for his in- 
dependence, and for his personal reputation. His Majesty’s agent for 
the purchase of paintings in Italy; a friend of Rubens; the king’s travel- 
ing companion, both as his personal artist and as his aide in charge of 
lodging, Velazquez was spared the contemptuous treatment generally 
accorded in that period to intellectuals and artists. We think sadly of 
Cervantes’ courting favor with the artistocrats and of Lope de Vega’s 
writing his master’s love notes. Nobles at that time were potential 
Mecenas who fulfilled a real social function, but this did not prevent 
degrading situations such as that reflected in the bill, found in the 
royal palace by Moreno Villa, in which there are included together 
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expenses for His Majesty’s dwarfs, buffoons, and artists. To pass from 
this lowly status to knight of the Order of Santiago was a great and 
revolutionary social accomplishment that Veldzquez was able to 
achieve with his striking personality. 

It is, therefore, unsound to imagine, as Buero Vallejo has done, a 
Don Diego de Silva Velazquez as a spirit in rebellion against the State 
personified in his king and lord Philip IV. His independent spirit, in 
face of the unquestioned authority of the king, in opposing the petty 
palace intrigues does not jibe with a man who strove in an incredible 
fashion to obtain the knighthood of the Order of Santiago. In order 
to be admitted as a knight in the later years of his life, Velazquez asked 
for a most superfluous investigation which lasted from June 12, 1658 
to November 28, 1659. During these seventeen months, two agents of 
the Order of Santiago questioned in different parts of Spain ( Monter- 
rey, Pazos, Verin, Sevilla, and Madrid) no fewer than 140 witnesses. 
As was the custom, the commission was investigating his ancestors’ 
purity of blood; their never having practised a low or menial trade; and 
their knowledge of the aforesaid Diego de Silva Velazquez’ ability to 
ride horseback. 

Buero’s work is tendentious and thought-provoking. He speculates 
on the history of Spain and on the society of the period. He is almost 
a new generation-of-ninety-eighter. However, the work does not ring 
true; it could not. Not only is Vel4zquez’ laconic speech proverbial, but 
there is a much more concrete bit of information. His library, the in- 
ventory of which was discovered by Rodriguez Marin and the contents 
of which have been studied repeatedly by Sanchez Cantén, reveals to 
us a man interested only in his own profession: technical books on 
geometry, architecture, the natural sciences (medicine and physiog- 
nomy ); very few history books and almost no literature. (No poetry, 
since Ovid’s Metamorphosis was considered by him to be a treatise on 
mythelogy, placed in his bookshelves alongside other works on mythol- 
ogy, helpful in the composition of his paintings.) It is significant that 
Velazquez, who painted the portraits of Quevedo, Géngora, and 
Francisco de Rioja (a horrible painting, this last one), did not have 
any books of poetry in his library. However, all this does not surprise 
us. The experience that we have had in dealing with artists makes us 
extremely cautious about trying to make them conform to speculative 
theories. To imagine an artist deeply absorbed in philosophical thought 
is, almost always, risky, which none the less does not prevent an author 
from creating an aesthetic and even a philosophical environment in- 
spired by the artist, sometimes unwittingly but not necessarily by 
chance. 

For this reason, Buero Vallejo is perfectly justified in inventing a 
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plausible Velazquez. What is serious is that the little information avail- 
able distinguishes the dramatic character from the real Velazquez. 


The Plausible Characters 


However, it was necessary to create, and creativity is much more 
possible when historical bonds are relaxed. Therefore, the great ac- 
complishment of Buero Vallejo is not in the character of Velazquez but 
in the almost fabulous figures of the dwarfs and buffoons. Thus, for 
example, the monstrous “Mari-Barbola” of the “Meninas” in whom he 
deftly delineates the bitter frustration of love caused by her deformity: 
the veto that her grotesque figure imposed on her tenderness. 

Another figure of the famous painting, little Nicolasito Pertusato, is 
used very well by Buero to weave the plot of the petty denunciations 
of falseness and of evil in order to flatter the courtiers’ vanity and spur 
their ambitions. 

Another Velazquez creation, magnificently portrayed by the vet- 
eran Bruguera, is “Menipo,” the well-known rascal of the Prado 
Museum whom Buero Vallejo utilizes as narrator from time to time, 
somewhat like the blind calendar vendor in Un sonador para un pueblo. 
That is, as a kind of link between scene changes, which, as in the 
above-mentioned work, are produced simply by the moving of the 
characters to different positions on the stage which is either rapidly 
transformed or skillfully adapted to the use of architectural details, all 
part of the wonderful scenography of Emilio Burgos. 

But the real creation, as far as the play’s characters are concerned, is 
Pedro Briones. In order to create him, Buero Vallejo availed himself of 
still another model from the Prado Muesum, a companion of Menipo 
to whom we have just alluded. Whereas in the latter, the author con- 
centrates on a simple characterization of a meddling charlatan, in 
Esopo he has created the key figure of the play. This Velazquez figure 
is more complex and contradictory. He appears in the painting erect, 
enveloped in a large and wrinkled cloak and with a book in his hand. 
His head is noble, his hair grey with a strange mark of defeated dignity. 
He looks at us with an atrocious, silent and melancholy expression. 

Based on this figure, Buero has invented the character of Pedro the 
beggar who was formerly a soldier in our regiments. Ambitious and 
brave, he was promoted to ensign-bearer by dint of hard work and 
good character. At a certain moment, in a fit of just rage, he killed an 
unworthy captain who was speculating with the wages of his soldiers, 
who were already thoroughly exhausted from hunger and defeat. He 
had to flee and became a vagabond: he rowed in the galleys, he 
listened to the sorrow of the people, he captained bands of mounted 
men. And one day, a destitute and defeated fugitive, he was dis- 
covered by Velazquez who took him as a model. Buero, on imagining 
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all this, and with good perception, assumes that it is the story of this 
man’s life that impresses Vel4zquez and opens up to him the vision of 
the misery and injustice which prevailed in the defeated Spain of the 
Seventeenth Century and which seemed to be totally ignored by those 
who knew only the frivolous and intricate palace life. Buero’s technique 
is not perfect because Vel4zquez does not discover this truth for him- 
self, through his own palace life, nor as we have seen through his own 
mentality. 


The Picaresque Vision 


Obviously, the character is not new. Buero Vallejo knows very well 
that every picaresque character is fundamentally a disillusioned person, 
or in the usual terminology of our erudite studies, an anti-hero. The 
Picaro is exactly the opposite of the Caballero: the character who be- 
comes terribly important when the illusions of heroism, glory, and 
honor begin to fail. The defeated, wounded, or sick soldier who re- 
turns from Flanders or Italy overburdened with his defeat—the sur- 
render at Breda, the picture of the lances, was a brilliantly hopeful 
exception—turns finally to the saddest and blackest cynicism offering 
us his negative and embittered vision of life, of life around him just 
as it is seen from the resentful angle of those who suffer, of those who 
will never gain success or happiness. 

The contact with this miserable and vindictive wretch is used in 
Buero’s work to instill in Velazquez a conscience that he probably did 
not have because in the palace more than in any other place there pre- 
vailed an incredible confidence in Spain’s continuing glory. Don 
Francisco de Quevedo, who with eagle-like vision realized just how 
deep the colossus had its feet stuck in the mud, was well aware—and 
he suffered because of this—of the risk run by those very few who 
dared to perceive the truth in all its crudeness. 

Buero Vallejo gives us then the negative side of Spain under Philip 
IV, just as in Un sonador para un pueblo he gave us the negative side 
of Spain under the Bourbons. The critics have repeatedly pointed out 
this tendency of his to stage the worst aspects of our history perhaps 
because too often the exaltation of the glorious side of our national his- 
tory has been exaggerated. 

But as in Un sdnador para un pueblo, Buero Vallejo gives a uni- 
formly somber tone to his vision. Let us recall that this is a general 
characteristic of his theater, of his very concept of human life. The 
dreamer Esquilache, the magnificent reformer who seeks a better Spain, 
is at the same time a man full of little defects. On the other hand, the 
people who will receive the benefit of his reform ideas are stupid, 
brutal, and ungrateful. Nevertheless, Buero Vallejo attempts to create 
alongside the figure of Esquilache that of Fernandita, symbol of the 
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people who do understand and appreciate what has been done for 
them. 

Analogously, not everything is negative in the courtly world of Philip 
IV. Buero Vallejo has sketched with definite sympathy the Infanta 
Maria Teresa—another royal figure included by Velazquez in his work 
—who intervenes in the play in order to argue for justice, fairness, and 
nobility. 

The procedure is, as we have said, very typical of our author. Buero 
Vallejo has many works in which the slice of life which is presented is 
as contradictory as life itself. As a good pupil of Montaigne, we would 
say that he offers us the different aspects that the problems bring with 
themselves. “Che mon men che saper dubbiar m’agrata”; because it 
is more human to doubt than to know. Life does not pontificate. 

In general, the negative predominates because the period, with its 
curious mixture of defeat and blindness, of miracle-working and in- 
trigue lends itself better to the despairing touch than to the brilliant 
extravaganza. Let us be among the first to recognize this. 

Carlos Lemos portrays a reserved and serious Velazquez, with the 
reflective depth that the author has intended for him. The other char- 
acters of the work, excellently adapted to the Velazquez touch, find in 
the Espafiol Company the proper actors. José Tamayo has carefully 
arranged the actors’ movements in order to alleviate somewhat the ex- 
cessively tendentious tone of some scenes. 


GuILLERMO Diaz-PLaja 
Translated by Seymour Menton 
University of Kansas 








TRADITION AND INNOVATION 
IN THE LONDON THEATRE, 
1960 - 61 


The Repertoire, 1960-61 


THE REPERTOIRE of the London theatres during the 1960-61 season has 
been remarkable for its range and quality. The London playgoer has 
had the opportunity of seeing Aeschylus’s Choephori and Eumenides, 
the first production of the Wakefield miracle plays since the sixteenth 
century, the first production of Middleton’s The Changeling since Res- 
toration times, and the second production in 200 years of Wycherley’s 
The Gentleman Dancing-Master as well as revivals of She Stoops to 
Conquer, Schiller’s Marie Stuart, and half-a-dozen Shakespearean plays. 
He has also been able to see the first London production of Chekhov's 
Platonov, revivals of Ibsen and Synge, and new plays by Noél Coward, 
Terence Rattigan, John Whiting, Robert Bolt, Harold Pinter, Shelagh 
Delaney, and Alun Owen, together with an unprecedented number of 
plays by such French dramatists as Giraudoux, Anouilh, Genet, and 
Sartre. On the other hand, he has seen little of John Gielgud and 
nothing of Laurence Olivier or Edith Evans, and has not been able to 
extend his knowledge of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams. In 
general, the best productions have been more notable for successful 
experiments in décor and stagecraft than for the quality of the acting, 
which has seldom risen above the competent, apart from the virtuosity 
and incisiveness of Alec Guinness in Rattigan’s Ross, Donald Pleasence 
in Pinter’s The Caretaker, and Alan Badel in Anouilh’s The Rehearsal. 
The season has also been enlivened by sharp contrasts between the 
treatments of similar themes by older and more recent dramatists, by 
an attack by Noél Coward on the Method and the ‘dustbin’ drama of 
the New Movement, and by an American playwright’s criticisms of 
Joan Littlewood’s methods of production at the Theatre Royal, London 
E. 15. 
Revivals of Chekhov, Ibsen, and Synge 


At the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, George Devine has con- 
tinued to practise what he terms the ‘Pylon System’ to maintain his 
policy of giving special opportunities to young playwrights. At regular 
intervals he presents for six weeks a play by a dramatist of high repute 
with a well-known player in the leading role. The profits from the 
packed houses enable him to subsidize experimental work for the 
greater part of the season. This year’s ‘pylon’ was a judiciously cut 
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version of Chekhov's Platonov with Rex Harrison in the title-role. Written 
when Chekhov was twenty-one, Platonov is his first anatomy of the 
boredom of Russian provincial life. It is boredom rather than sensuality 
which turns Platonov, a schoolteacher, into a parody of Don Juan. 
It is frustration rather than passion which makes a widow, a young 
wife, and a blue-stocking susceptible to his philandering. Pale, bearded, 
and seedy in appearance, Harrison adroitly alternated audacity with 
moods of querulous remorse and cynical insouciance, though his tongue 
was too obviously in his cheek at times. Richard Negré’s settings lo- 
calised the play with great skill. They included a forest railway track 
on which Platonov’s wife, with a misguided faith in the punctuality of 
Russian trains, vainly attempted to commit suicide. The later quality 
of Chekhov's genius was seen in John Fernald’s production of The Sea- 
gull at the Old Vic. Fernald is justly famous for the delicacy of his 
effects and his meticulous timing of climaxes, but the settings of this 
production suggested a Victorian manor rather than a remote Russian 
country house, and there was an Anglo-Saxon matter-of-factness rather 
than a Slav resignation in the playing of Masha and Dr. Dorn. The 
interpretation of Madame Arkadin (Judith Anderson) and Trigorin 
(Tony Britton) was also questionable; their selfishness was not bal- 
anced by any strong indication of their powers as actress and novelist 
respectively. That the last scene was by far the most powerful in the 
production was due chiefly to the playing of Nina by Ann Bell, a 
young actress of great sensitivity. 

Ibsen, no less than Chekhov, demands exceptional care in the settings 
of his plays. The chief lesson to be drawn from the production of John 
Gabriel Borkman at the Mermaid Theatre was that the open stage of 
this playhouse was not so well suited to the claustrophobic atmosphere 
of the early scenes of this play as would have been a box-set framed by 
a proscenium arch. The revival of The Lady from the Sea at the 
Queen’s Theatre was efficiently mounted by the designers who col- 
laborate under the name of Motley; their sets effectively solved the 
problems of the lake, the forest, the mountain, and the practicable boat. 
The lines of the play were intelligently spoken, particularly by Margaret 
Leighton in the title-role, but the tempo of the production was too slow 
and too even; it did not quicken to the climax, so that there was no 
suspense before Ellida’s crucial rejection of the Stranger and the bare 
bones of Ibsen’s thesis stood out all too strongly. 

The best revival of the season was The Playboy of the Western 
World presented by the Dublin Festival Company under the direction 
of Shelah Richards, first at the Piccadilly then at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre. Lady Gregory once spoke, more proudly than apologetically, 
of ‘the incorrigible Irish genius for myth-making,’ and one of the special 
merits of this production was the force with which it conveyed the 
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stark myth at work beneath the lyric flow of Synge’s language; the 
archetypal theme of the culture-hero whose claim to have killed the 
jealous father-figure brings joy to the tribal maidens and dismay to 
mild Christians like Shawn Keogh. The angry rejection and torture of 
Christy Mahon after the exposure of his pretensions to this primitive 
act of liberation were in keeping with the pagan logic of the myth. So, 
too, were the bald, craggy head and hulking physique which Brian 
O’Higgins brought to the role of Old Mahon, and the full-bloodedness 
with which Siobhan Mackenna first welcomed then banished Christy 
Mahon, though her wistful whispering of the last lines of the play was 
not the peasant lament that Synge’s directions ask for. At the outset of 
the production Donal Donnelly’s shy appearance and quiet tones 
seemed too frail by comparison with Miss Mackenna’s challenging atti- 
tudes and ringing voice, but his Christy Mahon acquired authority in 
the process of believing in his own fictions, and by the end he had won 
his rightful place in the play. 


History Plays by Rattigan, Whiting, and Bolt 


Of the new plays by English authors, three of the most important 
were Terence Rattigan’s Ross, John Whiting’s The Devils, and Robert 
Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons. Each is a history play; each is a study of 
martyrdom. A comparison between the productions of Ross and The 
Devils serves to illustrate two significant trends in the modern British 
theatre. Rattigan is a dramatist of acknowledged expertise and long- 
established popularity, and Ross has been staged at London’s most 
elegant theatre, the Haymarket, by one of the leading commercial 
managements, H. M. Tennent, Ltd., who engaged Alec Guinness to 
play the title-role and spared no expense to secure a highly distin- 
guished supporting cast and a suitable décor by Motley. A long run 
was their aim and they have achieved it, though Guinness left the cast 
after six months. The Devils, on the other hand, is a dramatistation of 
Aldous Huxley’s The Devils of Loudon by a highly experimental play- 
wright whose work had not previously been commercially successful. 
Whiting was commissioned to write it by the non-profit-making Royal 
Shakespearean Company of Stratford-on-Avon, which has been present- 
ing a repertoire of Elizabethan and modern drama at the Aldwych 
Theatre under the direction of Peter Hall. Before beginning his season, 
Hall remodelled the Aldwych stage in accordance with the design that 
he introduced at Stratford-on-Avon in 1960. An important part of the 
design is an apron stage which projects fourteen feet into the auditorium 
and is tapered so that some spectators can sit at either side of it. The 
significance of the proscenium arch is reduced by a set of widely-spaced 
black arches beyond it and by making no use of its curtains, so that the 
entire stage is open to the spectator’s view from the moment that he 
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enters the auditorium until he leaves it. Requiring more than sixty 
changes of locality, The Devils is not the type of play which a com- 
mercial management is likely to present, but it has been magnificently 
mounted and illuminated on Hall’s stage by Sean Kenny, who must now 
be ranked as Britain’s most resourceful and experimental scene de- 
signer. At the rear of the stage he has a blue backcloth fronted by a 
narrow platform with a flight of steps extending across the full width 
of the stage; between these steps and the front part of the apron he has 
a large hexagonal dais; and at either side of the dais he has rectan- 
gular wooden posts with slanting cross-pieces which illustrate an im- 
portant motif in the play by combining suggestions of the gallows and 
the cross. Scenes supposed to be in Paris take place on the rear plat- 
form. Its aloofness suggests the remoteness of the capital from Loudon; 
its elevation reinforces the idea of dictatorial power when Richelieu and 
Louis XIII appear on it. Brief interior scenes at Loudon are skilfully 
staged at the sides of the stage by sliding transparent flats in front of 
the wooden posts; at other times, the central area represents a nunnery 
when a set of Gothic arches swiftly descends from the flies and rests on 
the rear platform, or a prison when bars descend at the rear of the dais. 
Whereas Ross is presented in the best tradition of commercial manage- 
ment, The Devils is the product of a more creative collaboration of 
commissioned playwright, stage-architect, scene-designer, and a com- 
pany recruited for repertory presentations not for the long run of one 
play. 

This comparison of Ross and The Devils can be extended to the 
manner in which the two playwrights treat their themes of guilt, expia- 
tion, and martyrdom. In his earlier history play, Adventure Story, Ratti- 
gan began with Alexander the Great on his deathbed and used a series 
of flash-backs to show that his conquests were the by-product of a 
subconscious rivalry with his father. In Ross he uses similar structural 
and psychological techniques to explain the character of T. E. Law- 
rence, who organised the defeat of the Turks in Arabia in the First 
World War and afterwards tried to lose himself in obscurity under the 
name of ‘Ross’ in the humblest ranks of the Royal Air Force. Ross 
begins with the humiliation of the hero at an R.A.F. camp, and then 
goes back to his wartime exploits. Rattigan’s explanation of the enigma 
of Lawrence is Freudian; Lawrence, he implies, made a godhead of his 
will in order to master a homosexual urge, and his Arabian achievement 
occurred because his inordinate will forced him to meet every political 
and military challenge without scruple, even after he had suffered what 
was, for him, the ultimate physical humiliation when he was held cap- 
tive for a time by the Turks. This harrowing experience, however, 
deepened his self-knowledge and awakened feelings of guilt for the 
death of his Arab friends and the false promises made to their leaders. 
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So he sought expiation in the self-imposed martyrdom of the barracks. 
The tension between subconscious urges and political necessity in Ross 
is strongly reminiscent of that typical drama of the thirties, The Ascent 
of F6. The Devils, on the other hand, illustrates the current interest in 
epic theatre in its breadth of theme and its deployment of many scenes 
to provide many points of view. The downfall of Grandier, the sensual 
priest of Loudon, through the false witness of a hysterical nun, is seen 
through the eyes of the Machiavellian Richelieu, the vacillating Louis 
XIII, the ascetic Bishop of Poitiers, the superstitious exorcist, the 
favour-seeking emissary, the rationalising chemist, the callous surgeon, 
and the philosophic sewer-man. The feeling of detachment produced 
by the wide scope and swift flow of the action is in fact so great that 
Grandier’s final desire to find God by submitting the flesh that he had 
glorified to torture and death at the stake is not registered as strongly 
as the playwright appears to have intended. But The Devils holds 
promise of a future masterpiece from Whiting’s trenchant imagination. 
Staged at the Globe Theatre, Robert Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons like- 
wise has penetrating moments, though here, too, commentators attract 
attention at the expense of the protagonist. As Sir Thomas More, Paul 
Schofield again showed his command of the grey melancholy, the wry 
humour, and the inner composure of a man of principle in a time of 
persecution, but for many spectators the most memorable episodes in 
the play were provided by the protean Common Man, who appeared 
now as steward, now as boatman, now as a parody of a chorus ironically 
reading passages from modern textbooks on Henry VIII, now as More’s 
jailer, and, as a final and telling touch, as More’s executioner. These 
episodes took the form of direct addresses to the audience; Bolt, like 
Whiting, breaks away from the fourth-wall convention, whereas Ratti- 
gan preserves it. 
The ‘New Movement and Its Critics 

Noél Coward’s Waiting in the Wings and John Arden’s The Happy 
Haven provide another contrast between old and new attitudes and 
dramaturgy. Waiting in the Wings is a sympathetic study of the gran- 
deurs and miseries, the quarrels and reconciliations of a group of old 
actresses who are eking out their days of retirement in a rest home. The 
plot is thin but Coward expertly alternates its moods of melancholy 
reminiscence, angry tension, avid gossip, and stoic resignation. Critics 
grumbled about the sentimentality and glibness of the play, but it had 
a strong attraction for middle-aged and elderly playgoers, partly be- 
cause it was acted by such grandes dames of the English stage as Sybil 
Thorndike, Marie Léhr, and Mary Clare. The Happy Haven treats a 
similar theme very differently in the avant garde style of the Royal 
Court Theatre. A doctor offers a rejuvenating medicine to five of the 
aged inmates of a nursing-home, but they decide that facing life’s prob- 
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lems again would not be worthwhile and give the doctor a taste of his 
own elixir. When the curtain descends he has reverted to short trousers 
and is sitting on the knee of one of his aged patients, clutching a teddy 
bear. To focus this theme on the minds rather than the feelings of his 
audience, Arden requires a skeleton set and masks for most of his 
characters, who converse light-heartedly with the audience from time 
to time. 

Coward has little use for the young playwrights who have been 
fostered by George Devine at the Royal Court and by Joan Littlewood 
at the Theatre Royal, E.15, since John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger 
attracted attention to their argumentative style, social consciences, and 
iconoclastic ideas in 1956. Convinced that this movement is failing, that 
it has helped to spread the ‘scratch and mumble’ acting of the Method 
system, and that its importance has been grossly exaggerated by a 
group of misguided dramatic critics, Coward ventilated his opinions in 
three lively articles in the Sunday Times of January 15, 22, and 29, 1961. 
Quoting with approval Terence Rattigan’s assertion that a play cannot 
be ‘anything at all unless it has an audience to see it,’ he assailed the 
writers of the new movement for their ‘supercilious attitude to the re- 
quirements of an average audience,’ instancing the ‘unnecessary vulgar- 
ity’ with which Shelagh Delaney permits the heroine of A Taste of 
Honey to parody the labour pains of her imminent childbirth. He also 
accused them of class prejudice and informed them that ‘social propa- 
ganda in the theatre, as a general rule, is a cracking bore,’ reminding 
them that the sinks and dustbins, washtubs and onion-frying, and com- 
posite sets with multiple levels to which they are so addicted had all 
been tried out in the twenties at the Piscator Theatre, Berlin, and had 
mercifully passed with it into oblivion. The animated correspondence 
provoked by these articles showed that Coward had many supporters. 
In the following month their grimmest forebodings were realised in 
Henry Living’s Stop It, Whoever You Are at the Arts Theatre. The hero 
of this drama is a sixty-eight year old lavatory attendant and its action 
occurs mainly in his place of employment, where his efforts to keep 
law and order lead to his being beaten up by two perverts. He is also 
persecuted by his wife and victimised by a fourteen-year old nym- 
phomaniac. Just before he dies he is summoned to appear before the 
magistrates for drenching a pompous official. His unrepentant spirit 
is summoned from the grave at a seance in a room into which gas is 
leaking. When the medium prepares to light a cigarette an explosion 
brings the piay to an end. 

The preoccupations of this farrago become more comprehensible 
when they are related to Robert Bolt’s reply to Coward’s articles, pub- 
lished in the Sunday Times of January 29. The human situation today, 
Bolt argued, is ‘uniquely perilous’ because of the existence of the Atom 
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Bomb, and the responsible dramatist is therefore no longer justified in 
writing ‘entertainment plays’ which leave an audience with the feeling 
‘that complacency is both tasteful and wise.’ To prove that the change 
in the human situation had been accompanied by a change in the play- 
wright’s audience he pointed to the unparalleled success in recent 
theatrical history of Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, even though it was 
staged ‘in an off-beat theatre with a no-star cast.’ Bolt could also have 
supported his argument by referring to the current success at the Duch- 
ess Theatre of The Caretaker by Harold Pinter, another playwright as- 
sociated with the ‘new movement.’ Set in a dilapidated room with a 
cast of only three characters, The Caretaker is an allegorical revelation 
of man’s inability to find his place and purpose in the scheme of things 
even when he has the opportunity to do so. The central character is 
a tramp who has been given lodging by two brothers. He goes by the 
name of Jenkins but this is not his real name. Symbolically, he cannot 
. prove this and finds excuses for not retrieving the documents which 
would enable him to do so. There is talk of his being made caretaker 
when the house is renovated and converted into flats, but he ruins this 
chance of redeeming his life from its anarchy because he cannot resist 
the temptation to make trouble between the two brothers. When the 
younger brother expels him, his words of dismissal have the significance 
of a comment on mankind in general: ‘I can take nothing you say at 
face value. Every word you speak is open to any number of different 
interpretations. Most of what you say is lies. You're violent, you're 
erratic, you're just completely unpredictable. You're nothing else but 
a wild animal when you come down to it.’ 

Like Beckett, whose influence he has acknowledged, Pinter tries to 
put man and his dilemmas into a cosmic not a social context, eschewing 
the social realism of Osborne, Wesker, and Shelagh Delaney. Osborne 
will break new ground in a play based on the life of Luther which will 
be presented at the Royal Court this summer. Miss Delaney’s latest 
offering, The Lion in Love, is another cross section of life in a Lanca- 
shire industrial town. So is Alun Owen’s Progress to the Park, which 
deploys a theme of thwarted love against a Liverpool working-class 
background. Both playwrights have been criticised for assuming that 
a cross section of life is an efficient substitute for the shaped wood of 
the well-made play. The production of Miss Delaney’s play at the 
Royal Court did less than justice to it. The lion of her ironical title is 
a street-vendor with a wayward and sometimes drunken wife. He 
leaves her time and again but invariably returns to their comfortless 
home. Her main theme thus moves in a slow and ever-narrowing spiral 
of frustration and resignation, but the producer persistently disrupted 
its effect with stage business and effects of the ebullient kind made 
popular by Joan Littlewood. Bursts of guitar music heralded each en- 
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trance: hucksters wheeled in their wares and treated the audience as 
potential customers: exits were all too often conducted at a scamper. 
The atmosphere of the play called for more delicate treatment and its 
Lancashire idiom deserved better casting than it received. Tone and 
pronunciation are important parts of the total meaning of spoken words, 
and to translate a generalisation written in dialect into Standard Eng- 
lish is often to turn a significant half-truth into a cliché. On the 
strength of this production it would be unfair to assume that Miss De- 
laney shot her bolt with her first play, A Taste of Honey. Nevertheless 
it must be admitted that Alun Owen has a more delicate ear for the 
nuances of regional speech and a deeper curiosity about questions of 
social cause and effect than Miss Delaney has so far shown. After the 
production of his first play, A Rough and Ready Lot, at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1959, Owen became one of Britain’s leading 
television playwrights, and established his reputation as a shrewd ob- 
server of life on Merseyside. In his second stage play, Progress to the 
Park, produced at the Theatre Royal, E.15, he focuses attention on the 
fact that the religious ideologies of the Thirty Years’ War are still in 
conflict in some parts of Liverpool. His heroine is the daughter of Irish 
Catholics; his hero the son of bigoted Protestants. Their adolescent love 
was thwarted by their parents before he became a seaman and what 
remains of it is destroyed when he returns to find that some of his 
friends have enjoyed her favours. That she pathetically turned to them 
as a means of preserving a tenuous contact with him is a moral paradox 
which he cannot comprehend in the hostile atmosphere surrounding 
them. Owen uffsets his inarticulate Merseysiders with a young Welsh- 
man whose voluble philosophisings provide the chorus of this latest 
variation on the Romeo and Juliet theme. 

Progress to the Park moves haltingly to its climax, but it ends strongly; 
as a cross section of regional life it has depth as well as breadth. 
Another piece of social realism staged at the Theatre Royal, Stephen 
Lewis's Sparrers Can't Sing, is a play of much more limited scope which 
owed its popularity chiefly to its Cockney setting and the robust direc- 
tion of Joan Littlewood. Miss Littlewood has an exceptional capacity 
for inspiring creative improvisation in her players, and some of her 
best productions, particularly The Hostage and A Taste of Honey, have 
been the result of a close collaboration between the playwright, the 
actors, and herself, comparable to that between T.W. Robertson and 
the Bancrofts and that between Bernard Shaw and Granville-Barker. 
In the production of Marvin Kane’s We’re Just Not Practical, however, 
the collaboration broke down a fortnight before the first night, and the 
young American playwright was excluded from the final rehearsals. 
The play was sourly received and ran for only two weeks. Kane wrote 
letters to the press disowning the play before the first night, and con- 
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tributed a spirited defence of his action to the March issue of Plays and 
Players. His text, he said, had been an American zany-style comedy 
about people of different backgrounds and nationalities in a bed-sitter 
house in Kensington, but in the acted version not one of his characters 
had emerged as he had described them in his production notes and 
discussions with Miss Littlewood. “When actors are encouraged to work 
with the author,’ he added, ‘this can prove a very good thing. An ac- 
tor’s ad-lib or suddenly inspired bit of business can sharpen and throw 
light on a character in a way that fits the action—but it can also, if it 
gets out of hand, completely rob the characters of their crispness and 
theatrical effectiveness.’ A truism, no doubt, but it bears repetition. 


Productions of Recent French Drama 


The most important productions of recent French drama illustrate 
other problems of casting, interpretation, and adaptation which con- 
front the director when he essays new or experimental plays. In the 
English theatre, his attempt to solve them is all too often an uneasy 
compromise imposed by the technique of the players available, by the 
limited time for rehearsal, and by the amount of money at his disposal. 
The Bristol Old Vic is one of the most enterprising of the provincial 
repertory companies; it receives a useful subsidy from the state via the 
Arts Council and is able to recruit players with well-established reputa- 
tions. Even so, the casting of the production of Anouilh’s The Rehearsal 
which it transferred from Bristol to the Globe Theatre was open to 
criticism. This play is yet another variation on Anouilh’s favourite 
theme of the fatal attraction which the idealism and innocence of ad- 
olescence have for corrupted worldings. With his customary virtuosity 
he has counterpointed this theme by bringing it to its crisis during the 
course of a series of rehearsals of Marivaux’s La Double Inconstance 
by amateurs at a country house. The most effective rendering of this 
theme, which so artfully invokes the shades of the Comédie Frangaise 
to its aid, demands high style and polished objectivity in the playing of 
the worldings. As the cynical Countess who plots unscrupulously 
against the low-born girl with whom her husband thinks himself in love, 
Phyllis Calvert had a part at odds with her kindly temperament and 
technique. Of the worldlings, only Alan Badel, as the drink-sodden 
friend of the Count who seduces the girl, succeeded in convincing the 
spectator that a human being can live in a moral vacuum and at the 
same time understand innocence so well that he can destroy it. As the 
girl, Maggie Smith too often substituted an arch bewilderment for 
simple candour. 

In some respects, Giraudoux’s Ondine reverses the theme of The 
Rehearsal, for here it is the worlding who is destroyed by the betrayal 
of the creature who embodies youth and instinctive honesty. When 
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Peter Hall directed this play at the Aldwych Theatre, the main prob- 
lem which he had to solve was not its casting but its staging. To judge 
from Giraudoux’s stage directions, he wrote his play for a proscenium 
arch stage, box sets, and conventional scenery with occasional trans- 
parencies. Hall, however, was committed to the jutting apron and 
curtainless stage which have already been described. His solution of 
the problem thus presented was resourceful but not irreproachable. He 
chose to increase the spectacle, stage effects, and business. The fisher- 
man’s hut occupied only part of the first scene, to which Hall had added 
a tall grotto for the water-sprites and a lake suggested by shimmering 
light. He interpolated some questionable comic business at the be- 
ginning of the second act when his trio of comic servants put properties 
in place and then sat on the edge of the apron and had a snack. He 
seems to have felt that the audience was in danger of being bored by 
the judges’ long speeches in the last act, so he used one of them to 
parody the diction of a well-known English actor. His spectacular con- 
clusion also diverted some attention from the poignancy of the last act; 
he inundated the castle-yard with smoky billows and the spectators’ 
final vision was not of Ondine se laissant entrainer but plunging into 
the water. Nevertheless, this production was one of the best of 1961. 
The cast was uniformly strong and the repertory system of presentation 
enabled it to preserve its rhythm and freshness throughout the season. 

When Sartre began work on Les Séquestrés d'Altona, he intended it 
to deal directly with torture in Algeria, but altered it when he realised 
that so controversial a drama would not be staged in Paris. When he 
put this theme into a German setting he tenuously linked it to his first 
idea by calling his guilty protagonist Franz and representing him as one 
who willingly tortured prisoners during the Second World War. Franz 
Gerlach is a former officer of the German army who has locked himself 
in a room for fourteen years, allowing himself no human relationship 
except an incestuous one with his sister, and spending most of his time 
tape-recording his ravings and suffering from the hallucination that the 
judges listening to his testimony are crabs. Franz has persuaded him- 
self that Germany has expiated her crimes by being devastated by her 
conquerors, but his father has unscrupulously amassed profits from 
ship building before, during, and after the war. Franz’s conscience is 
gradually awakened through conversations with his sister-in-law; he 
realises that what he has really been hiding from is Germany’s prosper- 
ity and he eventually persuades his father to commit suicide with him. 
Sartre’s ultimate aim is to convince his audience that Franz represents 
not only the guilt of France and Germany but that of mankind at large, 
and that it can only be expiated by a decisive action. 

This is a theme with great potentialities and high hopes were stirred 
when it was announced that the play was to be presented under the 
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title of Altona at the Royal Court, that Sartre had chosen its director, 
John Berry, and had authorised him to make whatever cuts proved 
necessary. Sean Kenny was engaged to design the settings, which were 
very effective. The oblong, bronze-coloured pillars of old Gerlach’s 
drawing-room were symbolic of the durability and strength of his dic- 
tatorship over his industrial empire and most me.- overs of his family, 
but the heavy ceiling which loomed ominously ove: this drawing-room 
was a constant reminder of Franz’s explosive presence upstairs. The 
walls of Franz’s room were windowless, dark-grey, and bare, save for 
the portrait of Hitler at which he fitfully threw oyster shells. (Sartre 
hates crustaceans.) But Berry was not able to solve all the problems 
presented by this exceedingly complex play. He was handicapped be- 
cause the limited finances of the Royal Court allowed him only four 
weeks for rehearsals, and he probably increased his difficulties by 
starting with the play in its entirety, making cuts only gradually during 
the course of rehearsal. Uncut, the play lasted nearly four and a half 
hours; the acting version ran to three and a half. Berry’s task was also 
complicated by the different techniques of his players and the im- 
possibility of welding them into an efficient ensemble in so short a time. 
Kenneth Haigh performed valiantly in the very difficult role of Franz, 
but Basil Sidney’s old Gerlach was understated, and the serene counten- 
ance and docile attitudes assumed by Claire Bloom as the sister-in-law 
slackened the tension of the play. 


The National Theatre Issue 


When Altona was produced at the National Theatre in Stockholm, 
it was rehearsed for three months. At the beginning of 1961 many Eng- 
lish theatregoers believed that similar amenities for the rehearsal and 
production of the best ancient and modern plays would be provided by 
the institution of a National Theatre in time for the quater-centenary 
of Shakespeare’s birth in 1964. In 1949 the Labour Government had 
earmarked £1,000,000 for the building of a National Theatre, and in 
1951 Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen Mother ) had laid its foundation 
stone on a site near the Festival Hall on the south bank of the Thames. 
Before the end of 1960, the Joint Council of the National Theatre had 
presented a detailed plan for a National Theatre to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Joint Council represents the Old 
Vic and the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, as well as 
the National Theatre Committee. It recommended the erection of two 
theatres under the same roof; one with an arena stage for Shakespearean 
productions, the other with a proscenium stage for plays demanding 
naturalistic or picture-frame treatment. The estimated cost was 
£2,500,000. The Joint Council also proposed the engagement of 
about 150 players so that National Theatre companies could tour 
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the provinces, provide a season of at least six months at Stratford, 
and maintain a suitable repertoire at its headquarters in London. 
To carry out this proposal, the Council recommended the amal- 
gamation of the Old Vic and the Royal Shakespeare Theatre in 
the near future so that a company worthy of the National Theatre 
would be in existence at least two years before the building was opened. 
Reminding the Chancellor that leading actors had hitherto performed 
at the Old Vic and Stratford for salaries ranging from a third to a 
fifth of what they could have earned in the commercial theatre, the 
Joint Council proposed higher scales of payment at the National 
Theatre and an annual state subsidy of about £400,000 to help to meet 
the cost. After being under consideration for three months, this prac- 
tical and well-knit scheme was formally rejected in the House of Com- 
mons on March 2lst 1961, when the Chancellor announced that the 
Government believed that there were better ways of using whatever 
money could be spared for the living theatre and had accordingly 
decided not to build a National Theatre but to devote about £400,000 
to the Old Vic, the Royal Shakespeare, and a number of provincial 
repertory theatres. This subsidy could be used to renovate existing 
theatres, to meet touring costs, and to improve standards of per- 
formance. 

Though schemes for the creation of a National Theatre in London 
have not succeeded after over a hundred years of honest endeavour, 
supporters of the idea have not yet lost heart. It is widely believed that 
the Government’s delay in replying to the Joint Council’s proposals was 
due to some division of opinion among its ministers. The Times has 
not supported the idea of a National Theatre in the past, but in a 
leader of March 22nd it showed signs of an important change of atti- 
tude when it observed that if the Government's arrangements did not 
work satisfactorily ‘most assuredly the idea will revive, and with re- 
doubled force,’ and pointedly added, “The question remains whether 
from purely artistic considerations it is still not the true answer. 
There was another important development on April 4th, when the 
Leader of the London County Council, Sir Isaac Heyward, called upon 
the Government to release the million pounds voted for the National 
Theatre in 1949 and promised that his County Council would provide 
the remainder of the capital necessary for the building by exacting a 
penny rate over the next three or four years. The Government’s reply 
to this appeal has been non-committal, but further discussion is likely, 
and there is still a faint possibility that the Shakespeare quater-cente- 
nary of 1964 will be recognised by the greatest innovation in English 
theatrical history since the first permanent playhouse was built in 1576 
—the opening of a National Theatre. 

WiLiiaM A. ARMSTRONG 











FORTY YEARS OF 
O’NEILL CRITICISM: 
A Selected Bibliography 


No AMERICAN DRAMATIST has been the object of so much critical atten- 
tion as has Eugene O’Neill. The following Checklist is in no sense an 
attempt to encompass the entire canon of this criticism. It is rather a 
selected compilation which seeks to present the most significant articles, 
books, and book sections written about O’Neill between 1920 and 1960. 

Of necessity, certain areas have been neglected in this list. Foreign 
language criticism has not been included because of the large per- 
centage of foreign books and periodicals which are unavailable in this 
country and also because there is so much material of this sort that the 
process of selection would have involved a completely separate and 
formidable job of research. In addition, most reviews of O’Neill plays 
have not been included. Occasionally, however, reviews have been 
listed in the articles section where they were considered to be both 
reviews and general considerations of O’Neill’s work. Such items are 
marked “Article-Review.” Reviews which have been reprinted in books 
have been included in the books section with, in most cases, appropriate 
annotations denoting them as reprinted reviews and indicating the play 


under consideration. 
Part IL Books 


AGATE, JAMEs. Red Letter Nights. London: Jonathan Cape, 1944. Pp. 
347-360. 
(Reviews of Anna Christie, Strange Interlude, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, and Desire Under the Elms.) 

AIKEN, Conrap P. A Reviewer's ABC. New York: Meridian Books, 
1958. “Eugene O’Neill,” pp. 315-318. 
(Review of Strange Interlude. ) 

ANDERSON, JoHN. The American Theatre and The Motion Picture in 
America, by Rene Fulop-Miller. New York: Dial Press, 1938. 
Pp. 67-74. 

ATKINSON, JusTIN Brooxs. Broadway Scrapbook. New York: Theatre 
Arts, 1947. “The Iceman Cometh,” pp. 241-246. 
(Review of The Iceman Cometh. ) 

BELLINGER, MARTHA FLETCHER. A Short History of the Drama. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1927. Pp. 360-361. 
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BENTLEY, Eric. The Dramatic Event. New York: Horizon Press, 1954. 
“Eugene O’Neill’s Pieta,” pp. 30-33. 

(Review of A Moon for the Misbegotten. ) 

——. The Playwright as Thinker. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1946. Pp. 67-69; 318-322. 

(Primarily concerned with Mourning Becomes Electra. ) 

BLANKENSHIP, RussELL. American Literature as an Expression of the 
Naticnal Mind. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. “Eugene O'Neill,” 
pp. 710-717. 

Biockx, Anita. The Changing World in Plays and Theatre. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1939. Pp. 137-193. 

Bou.ton, Acnes. PART OF A LONG STORY. New York: Doubleday, 
1958. 

(O’Neill’s second wife’s account of the early years of their 
marriage, in Provincetown and Greenwich Village. ) 

Bowen, CrOsWELL, with the assistance of Shane O’Neill. THE CURSE 
OF THE MISBEGOTTEN: A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
O'NEILL. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

(A detailed biographical study. ) 

Boyp, Ernest. Portraits, Real and Imaginary. New York: George H. 
Doran, 1924. “Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 175-178. 

Boynton, Percy H. Some Coniemporary Americans. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924. “The Drift of the Drama,” pp. 
211-214. 

Brooks, CLEANTH, AND Rospert B. HemMan. Understanding Drama. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1948. “Appendix A,” pp. 2-5. 

(A comparison of Mourning Becomes Electra and The Oresteia. ) 

Brooxs, VAN Wyck. The Confident Years: 1885-1915. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1952. “Eugene O’Neill: Harlem,” pp. 539-553. 

Brown, JoHN Mason. Letters From Greenroom Ghosts. New York: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SEVEN PLAYS, by Michel de Ghelderode, translated and with an introduction by 
George Hauger, Hill and Wang, New York, 1960, 304 pp. Price $4.50. 


Since Eric Bentley’s discovery of Michel de Ghelderode’s play Fastes d’Enfer 
(Rites of Hell) in Paris during the 1949 season, several American drama critics, 
directors, and scholars (Wallace Fowlie, Bill Penn, Donald Hugh Dickinson, and 
others) have set forth Ghelderode’s cause. This exotic Flemish name now glows 
with lustre as the most neglected playwright of our era whose rightful place among 
great modern dramatists has been withheld too long. 

One of the reasons for the oversight of Ghelderode’s work is the complexity of his 
French and the lack of English translations. (Ghelderode’s drama has been trans- 
lated into eighteen languages and played in more than forty countries.) The recent 
publication of Ghelderode: Seven Plays was greeted with appropriate acciaim until 
one had the opportunity to regard George Hauger’s English versions. Then, instead 
of being jubilant about the advent of these seven representative works, one finds his 
reaction the reverse. We are not closer to understanding Ghelderode’s satiric scenes 
and strange violence but rather further away. The advent of these versions is a 
retreat from Ghelderode. 

The English in six of the seven plays is too British to be enjoyable to Americans. 
(Gerard Hopkins has done well in the seventh.) Hauger’s translations are inept, 
inaccurate, and perhaps worst of all, mostly unplayable. He has made Ghelderode’s 
plays academic (What irony! ), not lively and strong like their French original. 
Such flabby, crippled, and pedantic versions are not du théétre. They are stuffy, 
stilted pieces born in the study. To put the matter succinctly: such versions are 
almost transliterations, not translations. 

Give this clumsy Hauger line in Barabbas to any actor and watch his jaw drop: 
“But before I submit to the lot they are reserving for me, I will have meted out 
justice to the extent that I understand it by instinct.” A more playable, idiomatic 
translation of the same line by Donald Dickinson: “But before I suffer the fate 
they have in store for me, I'll see my kind of justice done to the hilt.” 

In The Women at the Tomb, Hauger has the Washer of the Dead say: “We're 
afraid of a serious hurt,” meaning we're afraid of a surprise attack or serious attack 
(mauvais coup). What is a “serious hurt” in English? Hauger’s false Biblical 
language is totally out of keeping with Ghelderode’s timeless and highly idiomatic 
play. Toads may “weep” in French and in Hauger’s English, but in standard Eng- 
lish they “croak.” How can Hauger’s women “share out” the linen cloth stolen 
from Christ’s face by Veronica? Most people would say “divide” it. How much 
more natural if the Cured Woman would say, “We Christians know how to forgive 
insults” rather than “forgive injuries” as she says in this volume. 

Let this one speech by Barabbas demonstrate several of the weaknessess in these 
Hauger translations: “Meanwhile, Barabbas greets you, my brother malefactors, 
my dear rabble! Greetings from the depths of my pestilential darkness! I can no 
longer see you, but I can sniff your musky smell and I know that you are multiply- 
ing abundantly, that your kind will never allow itself to pass away. Make crime live 
forever, for as long as man himself!” Donald Dickinson’s translation of the same 
passage is far more in keeping with the spirit of the original: “Meanwhile, my com- 
rades in crime, my beloved riff-raff, Barabbas salutes you! From the depths of this 
black pest-hole, all hail! I cannot see you, but I sniff your rank smell. I know you 
breed your kind still. You won't let it be stamped out. Make sure crime lasts as 
long as man!” 
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Ghelderode constantly reminds us in these seven plays and in all his dramatic 
oeuvre that there are certain eternal things which defy analysis. He does not agree 
with nor understand those. playwrights who are seeking to classify, dissect, prove, 
and cure mankind’s ills. Although Ghelderode is revolting against the evil of to- 
day, he costumes such evil as befitting the past. Tearing off mankind’s masks, he 
shows man to be extremely ugly, cruel—seldom pretty—and never perfect. He 
points out both sides of man’s nature and demonstrates that man’s character has 
not improved with the centuries. His dramas concentrate on good and evil found 
in times past—and still very much of today. His infernal theater is dominated by 
cardinal virtues and capital sins. 

Ghelderode does not concern himself with mankind’s worries about his romantic, 
emotional, family, or social disorders. But more importantly, Ghelderode is the 
center of larger controversies and debates, the great moral ones. 


SAMUEL DRAPER 
Columbia University 


THEATRE ET DESTIN, by Pierre-Henri Simon, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 
1959, 224 pp. 


Aprés avoir jeté un coup d’oeil sur le style dramatique francais depuis 1900, 
occasion de constater un essor du théatre qui se libére de la copie plate de la réalité 
avec des moyens authentiquement poétiques, l’auteur étudie l’oeuvre de huit dra- 
maturges—Claudel, Giraudoux, Mauriac, Montherlant, Salacrou, Anouilh, Sartre 
et Camus—en choisissant chaque fois un angle de vue qui lui parait le plus révéla- 
teur pour en dégager le sens fondamental. 

L’auteur nous avertit dés le début qu’il ne cherche pas 4 donner un tableau com- 
plet de la littérature dramatique francaise du vingtiéme siécle, et il a voulu aussi 
laisser 4 ces lecons, professées naguére 4 I’Institut d’Etudes Politiques de Paris leur 
caractére de discours. D’ou la fraicheur et l’entrain du langage, d’ot nécessairement 
les raccourcis et les lacunes. Disons-le tout de suite: il s’agit d’un livre dont la 
lecture fait plaisir et qui parait fructueuse. Nous entendons le mot de deux facons. 
Il y a quantité de remarques excellentes et justes—qui ne recherchent pas toujours 
Yoriginalité—quand l’auteur analyse une piéce ou un trait général. Citons HUIS- 
CLOS, ow il voit dans l’encombrement, le malentendu et le jugement les trois 
facons sous lesquelles ’homme se présente comme le bourreau de l'homme. 

Lecture fructueuse en deuxiéme lieu, car on voit que la méthode adoptée, la 
“critique de signification,” n’apporte presque rien du point de vue théatral ou dra- 
matique. Tout en expliquant et défendant sa méthode, M. Simon retombe dans 
cette distinction un peu vieillie entre la forme et le fond d’une oeuvre d'art. Déja 
Hegel avait condamné cette position et la critique érudite contemporaine est 
justement a la recherche de l'unité de l’oeuvre. Une autre opinion présentée nous 
parait également insoutenable, opinion qui veut que le style et le langage soient le 
véhicule de la pensée. Est-ce vraiment et exclusivement “l’office du mot,” comme 
Yauteur le veut, “de porter de la pensée”? 

En outre nous ne croyons pas non plus qu'il soit permis de demander principale- 
ment “aux oeuvres ce qu’elles veulent nous apprendre sur l"homme,” de penser 
qu’une oeuvre soit “un document privilégié sur la condition historique et méta- 
physique de ’homme.” I] est certain que la philosophie, histoire, la psychologie et 
la sociologie nous en donnent de meilleurs renseignements. Brecht disait une 
fois que le seul fait d’étre poéte n’a pas pour conséquence une vision plus juste et 
plus profonde de l’4me humaine. 

Et l’on va rabaisser l'art et le restreindre 4 une fonction médiocre en déclarant 
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que “la fin la plus haute de toute oeuvre d’art” sera: “suivant les voies de la poésie 
et du style, inviter "homme a devenir plus conscient et plus fort devant son destin” 
(p. 10). 

Si nous passons aprés cette critique de méthode 4 un examen des conférences, 
nous constatons—et c’est la peut-étre le défaut propre 4 ce genre—que |’auteur 
emploie avec une facilité extraordinaire des termes les plus discutés et qu'il ex- 
prime des opinions hardies’ sans les soumettre auparavant 4 quelque jugement cri- 
tique. Pourquoi, par exemple, une vision chrétienne du monde appelle-t-elle néces- 
sairement la forme dramatique? Pourquoi encore la question cruciale “de toute la 
littérature de l’existence” repose-t-elle sur les rapports avec autrui? Pourquoi enfin 
est-il dans la nature du théatre d’opposer des “personnes”? 

Il y aurait une autre remarque 4 faire sur le terme du “tragique chrétien.” Depuis 
fort longtemps on le discute et Jaspers voit, par exemple, dans la possibilité de 
la rédemption l’abolition de tout tragique. De l’autre cété il faudrait étudier si un 
“tragique absurde” est vraiment possible. Et si l’auteur croit voir surgir chez Sartre 
un nouveau tragique, le “tragique de la liberté,” nous n’avons qu’é renvoyer a 
Yidéalisme allemand. 

Pour profiter alors des legons de cet ouvrage il faut les lire avec un esprit critique. 
Mais nous voyons bien que la récolte de la “critique de signification” est assez 
maigre quand I|’auteur arrive au bout de 220 pages a cette conclusion, que le 
théatre de notre siécle est un “théatre pessimiste” (avec de l’optimisme de la part 
de Claudel) et qu’il correspond ainsi, avec le reste de la littérature, “honnétement 
a une crise de humanisme.” 

Kxiaus RGHL 
The Sorbonne 


BRAND, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Michael Meyer, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc. (Anchor Book), Garden City, N.Y., 1960, 157 pp. Price 95 cents. 


Mr. Meyer’s translation of Brand is a shortened version commissioned for stage 
performance. A preface by the translator sketches the origins of the play and its 
short stage history. There is an eighteen-page foreword, “Brand versus Peer,” by 
W. H. Auden, who finds Brand a hero one can pity but cannot like. This am- 
bivalence Auden attributes to the accident that Brand is a priest, who can com- 
municate only God’s will and not his own as a person. “Ibsen was attempting the 
impossible”: “a messenger cannot be a major character on the stage.” His un- 
divided dedication to his God prevents Brand from having enough in common with 
the audience to be liked. When he tells his wife that leaving the sunless fjord 
to save their child is a betrayal of their calling and later accuses her of idolatry for 
wishing to keep pieces of the dead child’s clothing, “the audience feels that he 
has no such right.” To Ibsen’s claim that a sculptor, a politician, or Galileo, say, 
if he had held his ground, would have served as well, Auden replies that the play 
would then have been completely different. Presumably, their truths would have 
been more acceptable. 

_ In other words, truth in drama depends on and changes with the audiences. 
The critics at first, Auden observes, interpreted Brand as a portrait of the hero 
a Norwegian ought to be and was not. Since then he has hardened by the softening 
of the audience. An example of how far we have come is Auden’s impatience with 
Brand for not saving both his child and his convictions by simply sending his wife 
and child to a sunnier climate—“he has the means”—an obvious solution that “does 
not seem to have occurred to him,” and for a better reason than dramatic ex- 
pediency, namely, that this kind of technical evasion would have been unthinkable, 
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at least on second thought, to a man committed to a principle of All or Nothing. 
The more pretentious proposal that Ibsen might have solved his problem if instead 
of a direct portrait he had given an indirect or parabolic one as in Peer Gynt in- 
volves of course a change not merely in method but in Ibsen’s conception of Brand, 
The analogy to Don Quixote implies that Brand like him would have been more 
acceptable with comparable abnormalities an audience could make allowance for. 

But there is nothing in the author to indicate that he had Auden’s trouble with 
Brand, in whom Ibsen put a great deal of himself, including a different view of life 
from that most audiences and commentators were used to, as revealed also in other 
plays. Brand is indeed a man beyond ordinary mortals in strength of will and self- 
control, but he is not without deep human feelings that on occasion break through 
even to the saturation point if not tears in his eyes and finally bring him down in 
anguish. If his sternness is almost unendurable, Auden’s conclusion that “Brand 
is not only a moving tragedy . . . but also a work full of wisdom to which it be- 
hoves us to listen” shows that it is not unforgivable. In fact, the rest of it makes 
one wonder whether Auden might not finally have argued himself out of his argu- 
ment if his foreword had been any longer. 

Incidentally, if Brand’s egoism is accentuated by the direct portrait, the new 
translation is not helping it any by being freed from the measures of the rhyming 
octosyllabics, which in the original keep the characters framed and from appearing 
too realistic. One can otherwise readily agree with Auden that the looser form is 
more suitable for the modern theater than Herford’s verse translation in the stan- 
dard edition by William Archer. It is also closer in wording to the original. 
For instance, in the parallel passages Auden quotes from the two translations (pp. 
38-9), where the Mayor momentarily mistakes the parsonage cattlebarn for the 
church, Meyer’s “cowshed” for Ibsen’s “fehus” is obviously more scholarly than 
Herford’s “granary,” which though it may have seemed in better taste to the trans- 
lator is not only incorrect but pointless besides. The purpose, however, of the ref- 
erence to the barn, aside from the comparison of its size and ugliness with those 
of the church, is probably not adequately conveyed by “cowshed” either, for “fx” 
is also commonly applied to individuals as a term of contempt like “dumb oxen” 
and so makes another comparison surely not intended to go unnoticed as the Mayor 
lifts his unelevated sight from the barn to the church. This is not a reflection on 
the skill but on the difficulties of the translator. 

The modernization does seem to have gone a little farther than necessary in 
promoting the peasant-farmer in the first scene to what a modern audience would 
assume to be a professional guide, which as a reluctant follower he clearly turns 
out not to be but rather a foil for Brand. Even less plausible is the contraction 
of the interval between the last two acts from one and a half years to six months, 
which would hardly be time enough without the advantages of modern techniques 
and efficiency for the new church to be brought from an idea in Brand’s mind to 
a completed structure ready for dedication. 

The cuts are judiciously made if not without losses in vividness and intensity, 
especially where the dialogues are condensed and so inevitably more abstract. Mr. 
Meyer would no doubt also be the first to concede that some of the tension has 
gone out, as in the last line of Act IV, where “evigt ejes kun det tabte” becomes 
“Only that which is lost remains eternal.” The meaning is there but not the poetry. 
But these observations should not obscure the fact that this is a conscientious, crafts- 
manlike, and altogether superior translation and more than that, a moving play 
that will recommend itself to the general reader and students alike. 

Hans H. ANDERSEN 
Oklahoma State University 





